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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
$6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


OC I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 





Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS _ 


The investor who follows a a 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FinANcIAL Wortp ReEsEaRcH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clirigs to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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TO OPEN 
AN ACCGUNT 


For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer. or 


Lorp, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 15 
and EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The Trustees have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-two and one-half cents 
(aid share, and an extra 

ividend of two and one-half 
cents (2%¢) per share, on the 
COMMON SHARBS of the 
Association, both payable 
January 15, 1951 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 29, 1950. 
H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasure 
December 21, 1950. 
st nn aaaaeeanneneeUUtO 



















Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene- 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









Will Price Control 


Work This Time? 


During World War Il, price control not only failed 


to control prices but created scarcities and black 


markets. Similar results can be anticipated again 


ore of whether the next few 
years bring all-out war or con- 
tinuation, at an accelerated pace, of 
the present defense effort, there will 
be strong inflationary forces at work. 
The combination of a steadily in- 
creasing population and an even fast- 
er rate of growth in personal income 
will produce a rising demand for civil- 
ian goods and services at the same 
time that diversion of labor and ma- 
terials to military purposes sharply 
curtails the available supply. Prices 
will be subjected to upward pressure 
to the full extent that the resulting 
“inflationary gap” is not absorbed by 
higher personal income taxes and in- 
creased personal saving through pur- 
chases of war bonds and otherwise. 


Reponsibility for Failure 


Under the circumstances, nothing 
could appear more logical than to 
prevent price increases by forbidding 
them. This was done to a limited 
extent during World War I and on 
a large scale during World War II. 
It failed miserably in the former in- 
stance; an index of prices of con- 
trolled commodities rose from 101 in 
September 1915 to 204 three years 
later. However, the control methods 
followed during this period were most 
inadequate, and the failure can thus 
be ascribed by control proponents to 
defective administration rather than 
to any basic defect in the concept it- 
self. 

There is a widespread impression 
that price control worked rather well 
during World War II; certainly the 
price indexes behaved much better 
while it was in effect than during the 
two years following its lapse. But 
even the most rabid apologist for a 
controlled economy is forced to ad- 
mit that it was far from perfect. From 
May 1940, when the first halting step 
was taken with the appointment of 
Leon Henderson to the National De- 
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fense Advisory Commission with ju- 
risdiction over prices, to June 1946 
when the program (temporarily) 
ended, the cost of living rose from 
100.1 per cent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age to 133.3 per cent. Furthermore, 
the latter figure failed to reflect a fur- 
ther rise in living costs due to quality 
deterioration and “ften-availability of 
low-priced goods; the Council of 


Harris & Ewing 


Economic Advisers estimates that the 


increase in living costs after making 


a rough adjustment for this factor 
amounted to nearly 43 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1946 against a rise of 
cnly 39 per cent without it. 

It is easy to account for the me- 
diocre results of price control during 
World War II in terms of major er- 
rors in policy. Truly effective price 
control was not instituted until Janu- 
ary 30, 1942, after almost two years 
of going through the motions. Even 
worse, neither food prices (which ac- 
count for about 40 per cent of the 
average person’s budget) nor wages 
were brought under effective control 
until October 1942. Wage regulation 


was far from strict : between October 
1942 and July 1945 weekly earnings 
in manufacturing industries rose by 
16.8 per cent and hourly earnings by 
almost this much. “Wageés were-freed 
promptly after the end of the war 
while prices remained under limita- 
tion. Finally, OPA regulations dur- 
ing late 1945 and early 1946 could 
not have been better calculated to 
strangle production and thus widen 
the inflationary gap had they been 
designed with that very purpose in 
mind. 

But before concluding that price 
control would have worked well dur- 
ing World War II if it had been 
properly administered, and that it can 
be expected to work even better this 
time, a number of factors must be 
considered. One of basic importance 
is the obvious fact that price control 
represents an attack on a mere symp- 





tom of inflation and. does not touch 
its causes. Thus, it can never do more 
than merely postpone the inevitable 
effect on prices of an increasing vol- 
ume of purchasing power chasing a 
diminishing volume of civilian goods 
and services. Furthermore, it cannot 
even postpone this effect for more 
than a limited period—perhaps one or 
two years, perhaps three or four, de- 
pending on circumstances. Although 
the demise of price control was not 
officially admitted until June 30, 1946, 
it had actually come to an end months 
earlier than that, for it has been esti- 
mated that during early and mid-1946 
some 80 to 85 per cent of the popula- 
Please turn to page 27 
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Some Preferreds Still 
Carry Back Dividends 


Despite high earnings levels of postwar years, a number 


of companies owe dividends on their preferreds. Most 


of these issues are unsuitable for the average investor 


ew preferreds having back divi- 

dend accumulations are worth- 
while purchases for the great major- 
ity of investors. The past five-year 
period has been one of notable pros- 
perity for American industry and 
companies which have been unable 
to clear or substantially reduce divi- 
dend arrears—or which have omitted 
preferred payments in the 1946-1950 
years—obviously are weak enter- 
prises. 

Whether the cause of dividend 
accumulations has been an over-cap- 
italized financial structure, a weak in- 
dustry position or any other of a 
number of reasons, the investor is 
amply forewarned. The existence of 
dividend arrears at the present time 
should serve notice that the equity 
is not of good quality and occupies a 
relatively poor position in the pre- 
ferred stock group. 


Boon to Many 


The high level of business in the 
postwar period has been a boon to 
many marginal concerns and has per- 
mitted them to show large net profits. 
As a result, a number of corporations 
which reported poor earnings on their 
preferred stocks as late as the early 
1940s now are able to cover preferred 
requirements by a wide margin. <A 
review of latest earnings of several 
preferred stocks in this group would 
show some superficially attractive in- 
come figures. 

An investor who merely checked 
Armour $6 prior preferred’s earnings 
for the nine months ended last August 
31 would be impressed by the $25.78 
per share shown. Yet a look at earn- 
ings for the same period a year ear- 
lier would give a different and far 
more sobering picture. In the nine 
months ended August 31, 1949 opera- 
tions resulted in a deficit of $12.68 
per share. The sharp contrast shown 
in these periods reflects the specula- 
tive calibre of this issue. 
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Those who are willing to accept 
the risk of investing in back-dividend 
preferreds in the hope of substantial 
capital gain must recognize that many 
commitments do not perform as an- 
ticipated. In a large number of in- 
stances where accumulations are ap- 
preciable, the company resorts to re- 
capitalization rather than liquidation 
of arrears wholly in cash. Investors 
often will find that recapitalizations 
have the effect of paying off dividend 
arrears at a discount. 


Three Factors 


Clues as to the possibility of ex- 
tinguishing arrears via cash payment 
are furnished by (1) the size of the 
preferred issue, (2) the accumula- 
tions in relation to prior charges and 
(3) the company’s working capital 
position. .If these three factors are 
strongly favorable in addition to a 
satisfactory industry outlook and a 
sound corporate position, the com- 
pany may pay its arrears in cash. 

When the preferred issue is small 
in size, payment of even large per 
share accumulations may not be a sig- 
nificant burden in relation to profits 


or prior charges. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a few years of high 
profits will allow the company to clear 
back dividends without difficulty, pro- 
viding it is in position to amass 
sufficient cash and working capital 
during these years. 

The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad provides an illustra- 
tion of this point. In recent years 
the status of the railroad has defi- 
nitely improved. Income has risen 
sharply and management has made 
sizable reductions in arrears which 
have accumulated on the preferred 
stock. In the decade 1930-1939, 
earnings on the preferred averaged 
only $3.35 per year. Between 1940 
and 1949, the preferred showed av- 
erage annual earnings of $25.32 per 
share. Because of the sharp improve- 
ment in income, some $42.50 per 
share has been paid against preferred 
arrears since 1947, reducing accumu- 
lations to $45 per share. 


Still Speculative 


Although a few companies still 
cwing back dividends have made good 
progress in the recent past, the ma- 
jority of preferreds with dividend ac- 
cumulations currently available are 
highly speculative. This is borne out 
by the erratic dividend showings of 
several issues listed in the accom- 
panying tabulation in 1949 and 1950. 
Only in 1950, after several years of 
national prosperity, were Alleghany 
Corp. and Crystal Oil Refining, for 
instance, able to initiate dividends on 
the preferred stocks included in the 
statistical review. 


Twelve Listed Preferreds With Dividend Arrears 


——— Earned Per Share ———, 


Annual 
1949 


Alleghany Corporation 
$2.50 prior 

Armour $6 prior 

Bush Terminal Bldgs. $7. . 

Chicago Great Western 
Railway $2.50 

Crystal Oil Refining $6... 

International Railways of 
Central America $5 

Long-Bell Lumber $4 “A” 

New York, Chi. & St. 
Lou. R.R. $6 “A” 

Pittsburgh Steel $5 “A”... 

Standard Gas & Electric 


a D$99.67 
1.12 
13.58 


2.62 
3.04 


1.67 
2.77 


34.59 
5.22 


19.87 
United Dye & Chemical $7 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. 


c14.60 eD0.23 


a—Year ended October 31. 


a—Six months, 
D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 


r- Nine Months — 
1949 


$36.00 
D12.68 
8.93 


N.R. 
N.R. 


6.76 
0.79 


31.62 
17.65 


12.13 
D3.81 bDO.39 


Dividend 


Arrears 


1949 1950 Price 


$38.121%4 None 
7.50 $3.00 
54.25 7.00 


6.50 
147.50 


32.25 
79.59 


45.00 
50.62% 


102.90 
29.75 


73.50 


1950 


$23.52 
25.78 
8.43 


N.R. 
b2.95 


10.67 
1,19 


40.82 
57.99 


13.72 
b1.91 


$2.50 83 
3.00 85 
7.00 124 


0.31% 3.50 34 
None 2.00 56 


2.50 
2.80 


13.50 
6.25 


7.00 
7.00 


10.00 


3.75 66 
3.50 27 


34.50 137 
5.00 117 


7.00 162 
7.00 69 


e1.50 6.00 113 


c—Year ended following June 30. e—Three months. 
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Boom Period for Aircrafts 


Cold war or hot war, plane makers can anticipate an 
extended period of large sales volume. Most compa- 
nies should be able to expand earnings substantially 


he foremost problem of the U. S. 

aviation industry has been the 
lack of a stabilized total market. Air- 
craft plants expanded at a furious rate 
during World War II and then, 
when the shooting stopped, began to 
close their doors. In 1946, one large 
company turned out only 2.3 per cent 
of its 1944 volume, two others did 
around four per cent while’a fourth 
did somewhat better with six per cent 
of its peak war sales. Although these 
represent some of the more extreme 
cases, wide fluctuations are character- 
istic of an industry whose fortunes 
are tied to the Government’s military 
budget. From 1945 through the fiscal 
year ended last June 30, the airplane 
makers as a group were hard pressed 
to maintain some sort of balance 
amidst the annual juggling of pro- 
curement budgets. 


Significant Change 


Some months before the Korean 
outbreak, procurement trends were 
becoming more favorable. Washing- 
ton officials had finally come to the 
conclusion that the industry needed 
something more than contracts ex- 
tending over just the annual fiscal 
period, and so it was decided that 
contracts should be spread over a pe- 
riod of five years. (It can easily 
take five years, from drawing board 
to test flights, to build a single plane. ) 
Legislation was passed to provide for 
a higher peacetime rate of military 
aircraft production, and although the 
provisions were modified by Presi- 
dent Truman, the net result of this 
forward-looking measure was _ to 
bring about more selective military 
buying, better value per dollar spent, 
and greater stability for the industry. 

Thus the groundwork was laid for 
industry expansion. Just after Korea 
Air Force plans called for an increase 
from 48 groups to 58 groups by July 
1951, and to 69 groups by January 
1953. After the Chinese invasion the 
goal was stepped up to 84 groups by 
1954, but the present outlook is such 
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North American Aviation 


that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
want a 100-group Air Force as mini- 
mum strength while the date has been 
moved up to 1952. The second sup- 
plemental appropriation for the 1951 
fiscal year, due for passage soon in 
Congress, will increase Air Force 
funds by $4.6 billion to a total of 
some $13.9 billion while funds for 
Naval aviation will be raised by $314 
million to $3.4 billion. The budget 
for the 1952 fiscal year has been 


pegged at more than $15 billion for 
the Air Force and even this is likely 
to be raised. While this does not 
exactly mean a stabilized total mar- 
ket, it does point to the fact that the 
aircraft makers will have plenty of 
business during the next two years. 

Meanwhile, contracts are being 
placed more rapidly by Air Force 
Procurement with funds for a total of 
84 groups to be allocated or obligat- 
ed before the end of January. Com- 
pany backlog figures, therefore, are 
already obsolete although those al- 
ready published indicate that work 
on hand comprised double the vol- 
ume of year-earlier periods. Lock- 
heed announced on December 15 that 
it had $425 million booked vs. $230 
million a year earlier, and it has since 
received a $16 million order from 
Trans World Airlines for 10 new 
“super” Constellations. The chances 
are that no more figures pertaining 
to military or over-all volume will be 
given out. 

Boeing, largest of the airframe 
makers, is believed to have a backlog 
in excess of $1 billion compared with 
$319 million on June 30. Emphasis 
is expected to center on manufacture 
of the B-47 Stratojet bomber at 
Wichita, Kans., and the B-50 bomber 
and C-97 cargo plane programs at 
Seattle and Renton, Wash., Curtiss- 
Wright, Douglas, Lockheed, Martin, 
and United Aircraft also are expand- 
ing operations at a rapid rate. But 


Please turn to page 21 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


-———Sales- neni 
Years (Millions) 
Company Ended: 1948 1949 
Beech Aircraft..aSept.30 $20.6 $16.5 
Bell Aircraft....Dec. 31 15.3 11.8 


Boeing Airplane..Dec.31 126.9 286.8 
Con Vultee...Nov.30 1124 196.6 
Curtiss-Wright ..Dec.31 111.7 128.6 
Douglas Aircraft.Nov.30 118.6 117.4 


Fairchild Engine 

& Airplane ....Dec.31 30.5 48.1 
Garrett Corp. ..aJune 30 181 22.2 
Grumman Aircraft 

Engin’g osaeees Dec. 31 41.0 59.8 


SRE near Dec. 31 125.6 117.7 
Martin (Glenn L.) Dec.31 72.7. 52.1 
No. Am. Avia- 


Ane BIR reas Sept.30 94.1 124.2 
Northrop Air- 

BE vince aJuly31 28.2 43.9 
Republic Avia- 

Se are Dec.31 49.8 47.7 


Ryan Aeronaut. .. Oct. 31 7.9 15.0 
Solar Aircraft...aApr.30 17.4 21.5 
United Aircraft..Dec.31 208.0 227.1 








Earned Per Share————. Divi- 
e——Annual——, --Nine Months—, dends Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 i 


$1.54 $0.98 es’ «ae S| 
D080 0.47 $0.11 $1.80 1.75 27 
1.59 4.08 164 7.58 3.00 40 
D5.16 = 1.60 116 2.38 e1.00 18 
0.46 0.12 D034 051 1.00 12 
9.72 9.19 8.59 7.91 625 96 
0.52 0.68 N.R. N.R. 0.60 9 
2.66 3.25 b0.67 b0.77 1.70 23 
1.19 1.59 1.46 3.96 s2.00 27 
5.80 5.10 2.08 ¢4.29 3.00 37 
D14.73 2.50 140 2.20 None 20 


197 2.13 151. LD 126. 
D8.52 D010 b0.90 b1.52 None 14 


2.19 0.87 0.41 1.002 0.50 16 
0.91 0.91 N.R. c0.57 0.10 9% 
2.50 2.29 1.48 c0.50 0.60 16 
3.06 3.31 + 210 3.15 200 36 


a—Of following year. b—Three months. c—Six months. e—Plus stock. s—Also 100 per cent 
stock dividend; all items adjusted. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Underwood Seems 
Reasonably Priced 


Stock, now 47, sold above 80 in 1946. Earnings are running 


ahead of 1949, and results under a war economy should be 


satisfactory. Indicated dividend rate affords good yield 


see the third quarter of the 
year, which takes in the summer 
vaction period, is somewhat of an off- 
period for Underwood Corporation. 
The reverse was true in 1950, how- 
ever, both as regards sales and earn- 
ings. Sales totaled almost 50 per cent 
more than in the third quarter of 
1949, at $15.3 million vs. $10.5 mil- 
lion, resulting in net earnings of $1.21 
per share against 76 cents per share 
for the corresponding 1949 period. 
In 1949 the third quarter was least 
productive of any three-month period 
of that year; in 1950 the third quar- 
ter topped its two predecessors in 
each respect. 

In the first half of 1950 earnings 
lagged the first six months of 1949, 
at $1.54 per share against $1.63, 
while sales for the period ran only 
slightly above the 1949 half year— 
$24.2 million vs. $23.6 million. The 
unusual summer activity, which re- 
sulted in the company’s plants adopt- 
ing a 50-hour work week schedule, 
still in effect, boosted nine-months’ 
net to $2.75 per share against $2.39 
per ‘share in the corresponding nine 
months of 1949, with sales for the 
period of $39.5 million against $34.1 


million. 
Mid-Year Upturn 


The mid-summer upsurge in de- 
mand for typewriters and office ma- 
chines was set off by the Korean 
outbreak. Businessmen, distributors, 
even some departments of national, 
state and local governments, recalled 
that right after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor the Government 
curtailed the production of type- 
writers and of adding and account- 
ing machines. In October 1942, it 
halted all typewriter production and 
Underwood devoted its entire facili- 
ties to the manufacture of carbines, 
airplane instruments, gun parts, fuses 
and other items. In 1944 the Gov- 
ernment, deciding that typewriters 
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were wartime essentials, requested 
that production be resumed, but re- 
conversion was difficult and only a 
few were turned out for the Army 
and Navy. It was not until after the 
war that Underwood again was able 
to service general business. 

Steady deterioration of the inter- 
national situation continues to sus- 
tain sales at the high level of the 
third quarter—an annual rate of $60 
million, which compares with the 
wartime high of $47.6 million in 1943 
and $36.5 million in prewar 1941. 





Underwood Corporation 
Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- —Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 


1929..N.R. $10.11 $4.24 18134—82 
1932..N.R. D143 1.00 243%4— 7% 


1937. . $30.8 6.70 4.50 100%—46% 
1938... 23.3 2.41 2.50 70%—41 
1939.. 24.2 2.53 2.00 66 —34Y% 
1940.. 26.3 3.03 2.25 45 —21% 
1941.. 36.5 5.09 3.50 377%—27% 
1942.. 32.7 3.04 2.50 46 —28% 
1943.. 46.3 3.38 2.50 59 —42 
1944.. 34.8 3.07 250 66 —51% 
1945.. 29.0 3.04 2.50 77 —583%4 
1946.. 37.2 2.66 2.50  8034—49 
wey... 3iA 8.31 4.00  58%—431; 
1948.. 56.6 8.19 4.00 59%4—39 
1949.. 45.9 5.26 3.50 46 —39 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1949.. $34.1 $2.39  ... 


1950.. 39.5 2.75 a$4.00 a4734—39% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1911. 
a December 20. N.R.—Not reported. D— 
eficit. 


_ In. the’ event Underwood and others 
‘in ‘the industry are forced to curtail 


output to the point of meeting needs 
of the Government and other essen- 
tial users, general business will be 
better equipped to carry on than it 
was during the second World War. 
It is considered unlikely that the Gov- 
ernment soon again will go so far as 
to halt typewriter production, but 
there is still a die-hard official rem- 
nant which only recently voiced the 
opinion that typewriters are not war- 
time essentials. 

The extent to which Underwood 
will share in the defense program is 
yet to be indicated. While the com- 
pany is now working on two small 
contracts for carbine parts and other 
items, no important contracts have 
been received or are under negotia- 
tion. Nor is there any suggestion 
that price ceilings may soon be im- 
posed on typewriters and office equip- 
ment, as was the case during World 
War II. 


Favorable EPT Position 


Underwood is in a favorable posi- 
tion in the matter of excess profits 
taxes, since earnings were at a high 
level during the 1946-49 years desig- 
nated as the base period. Earnings 
before taxes in 1950 may run more 
than $1 million above 1949, but 
profits in that year were much below 
earnings in either of the two preced- 
ing years, which benefited from the 
backlog of demand created by the re- 
strictions of the war years. 

The present organization dates 
from 1910, when it was incorporated 
te take over the business founded in 
1895 by Franz X. Wagner and John 
T. Underwood. In 1927 Underwood 
consolidated with the Elliott Fisher 
Company. The present title was 
adopted in 1945. 

The company has a long record of 
successful operation under all sorts 
of economic conditions, with manage- 
ment showing exceptional ability to 
adjust its policies to meet changing 
marketing and other conditions. Its 
dividend record dates from 1911, pay- 
ments having been made in every year 
regardless of whether the country was 
passing through a boom or a depres- 
sion, Or was operating in a peacetime 
or wartime economy. 

Underwood’s capital structure is 
simple. There is no long term. debt, 
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and only one class of ‘stock, of which 
734,300 shares are outstanding. No 
interim balance sheets are issued, the 
latest available being that for De- 
cember 31, 1949, which showed cur- 
rent assets of $30.1 million and cur- 
rent liabilities of $3.4 million, in a 
ratio of 8.8-to-1. 

Currently the shares, _ selling 
around 4/7, afford a return of 8.5 per 
cent on the basis of the indicated divi- 


dend rate of $4 per year, the amount 
paid in 1950. In 1946, the shares, 
then paying $2.50 per year, sold up 
to 8034, this at least partially in an- 
ticipation of the dividend increase to 
$4 annually which was paid in 1947 
and 1948. In 1949 payments dropped 
to $3.50, but with sales and earnings 
en the uptrend there is reason to as- 
sume that the 1950 rate will be held 
through 1951. 


Five Oils That Could 


Inerease Dividends 


Come war or peace, oil stocks are in a favored position 


and have long term inflation hedge characteristics. Here 


are five which easily could increase dividend payments 


s the nation geared itself for an 
A all-out defensive, domestic de- 
mand for petroleum and its products 
soared to a new peak, for the eighth 
consecutive year. Preliminary esti- 
mates place the total for 1950 at 2,356 
million barrels, an increase of 11 per 
cent over 1949 domestic demand, 
which reached 2,114 million barrels. 
Total demand, which includes ex- 
ports, is estimated at 2,461 million 
barrels, compared with 2,233 million 
barrels in 1949. The previous peak of 
2,248 million barrels was set in 1948, 
when exports approximated 30 mil- 
lion barrels more than in 1950. Ex- 
ports have been declining since 1944. 

The unprecedented domestic de- 
mand was spurred by the nation’s 
transition to a near-war economy. 
From current indications 1951 may 
be said already to be setting out on 
the road to new tops in demand, as 
well as in domestic crude production, 
which last year dropped about 45 mil- 
lion barrels under the 1948, all-time 
record of 2,020 million barrels. 

With records also set last year in 
new well completions and refinery 
capacity, the industry is-confident of 
its ability to meet the anticipated fur- 
ther expansion in demand for its 
products. Over the past five years 
domestic oil companies have spent 
$10 billion on expansion programs, 
and in 1951 will continue to add to 
productive capacity at not less than 
the $2 billion rate of 1950. 
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Leading integrated oil companies 
have been ploughing back into their 
properties substantial proportions of 
their earnings over the past half dec- 
ade, and current programs provide, 
for the most part, for the major part 
of the cost of new facilities to be de- 
rived from profits. The integrated oil 
companies with substantial crude re- 
serves are in a favorable tax position 
because of depletion allowances, and, 
with product prices now at the best 
levels in years, increased sales volume 
and satisfactory unit profit margins 
should bring continued expansion in 
earnings per share. 

The possibility that expansion pro- 
grams may be stepped up because of 
international developments may en- 
courage continuance of conservative 
dividend policies on the part of a 
number of companies, but others, de- 
spite the prospect of heavy outlays, 
appear to be in position to increase 
distributions to stockholders. Five of 
the most likely candidates for larger 
dividends appear in the accompanying 
tabulation. Each of the five paid out 





Standard Oil (N. J.) 


more in 1950 than in 1949, but at that 
the amounts paid to stockholders were 
well below nine month’s earnings. 

Over the past four years, with the 
fourth quarter of 1950 yet to be re- 
ported, Gulf Oil has earned a total of 
$40.28 per share, of which but $13.50 
has been paid out in dividends. Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, which earned a 
total of $33.32 per share during the 
period, has distributed only $13.25 to 
stockholders. Socony-Vacuum, with 
a total earned of $13.01 per share has 
paid out but $4.45 per share. Stand- 
ard Oil of California, reporting 
$38.24 per share earned in the less- 
than-four-year period, has distributed 
$16.20 per share, while Jersey Stand- 
ard has paid in cash only $15 per 
share, out of earnings which totaled 
$40.24 for the period. 

Other leading petroleum units also 
are in position to adopt a more gen- 
erous attitude toward the matter of 
dividends to stockholders, but the five 
tabulated may be regarded as the 
cream of the crop. Even at current 
prices, yields are generous and the 
issues may well be considered by in- 
vestors seeking additions to existing 
portfolios. The strong longer term 
inflation hedge characteristics pos- 
sessed by oil equities, in common with 
all extractive enterprises, also is a 
favorable factor in their over-all 
prospect. 


Five Oil Leaders in Strong Earnings Positions 





7-———_——— Earned Per Share -——_—_—__, 
— Annual ———_, 7-9 Months— --Dividends— Recent 
1947 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price Yield 

 «o ae $10.53 $13.52 $8.89 $6.46 $7.33 $3.75 $4.00 79 5.1% 
Mid-Continent Pet. 10.03 13.28 6.50 4.82 5.51 3.00 3.25 55 5.9 
Socony-Vacuum .. 3.13 4.18 3.09 2.08 2.62 1.10 1.35 25 54 
Stand. Oil (Calif.). 8.25 12.42 10.10 7.72 7.47 a4.00 a5.00 87 5.8 
Stand, Oil (N. J.). 9.83 12.44 8.91 6.46 9.06 a2.00 5.00 88 5.7 





a—Plus stock. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Carrier Corporation C+ 

Common (19) is speculative but 
represents a long term growth situa- 
tion. (Pd. $1 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) 
Preliminary earnings for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 were equal to 
$4.99 per share compared with $2.72 
in fiscal 1949, President Cloud 
Wampler stated “on the surface Car- 
rier’s earnings appear to warrant 
higher dividends in cash than the $1 
a share now being paid annually. 
However, additional cash disburse- 
ments are, we believe, not wise in 
view of the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness of the corporation which was up 
35 per cent in fiscal 1950 over that 
of the preceding year.” Company en- 
tered its new year with a large back- 
log and orders are now running at 
a highly satisfactory rate. Stock divi- 
dent of 10 per cent has just been de- 
clared. 


Curtis Publishing C 

The first common dividend since 
1932 is now a possibility, but the 
shares remain an unattractive specu- 
lation at 8. Payment of $28 a share 
on the $7 preferred stock December 
18 entirely cleared arrears on this 
issue. Although management has no 
intention of retiring the $7 stock, 
a common dividend out of 1951 earn- 
ings will be considered toward the 
end of the year. Curtis has also re- 
paid its $3.7 million bank loan, but 
dividends on the prior preferred and 
$7 preferred issues are still* substan- 
tial and net for the common is min- 
imized by the larger number (3.4 
million) of common shares outstand- 
ing. A general adjustment in adver- 
tising rates will take effect with the 
February 1951 issues, but the per- 
ennial problem of a postal rate in- 
crease remains. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Stock is speculative but has growth 
prospects; recent price, 20. (Pays 
8 


35c qu.) Sales aggregated $80 mail- 
lion in the fiscal year ended October 
30, and net equaled $3.75 per share 
vs. $3.02 per share in the 1949 fiscal 
Sales in the final quarter were almost 
twice the volume of the first quarter 
while net for the period exceeded that 
for all of the first nine months. These 
gains reflect more than just a seasonal 
increase in demand, and there seems 
little early prospect of diminishing 
oil well drilling activity and crude 
production. At July 31 order back- 
log totaled $24.2 million as compared 
with $18.9 million on October 31, 
1949, 


Emerson Electric C+ 

Stock is speculative, but company 
should benefit from expanding mili- 
tary orders; current price, 21. (Now 
pays 35c qu.) Sales rose 39 per cent 
in the fiscal year ended September 
30 to $40.7 million, and earnings were 
equal to $4.35 per share; net in fiscal 
1949 was held to $1.16 a share by 
customers’ inventory adjustments. 
Unfilled orders on September 30 were 
$121 million compared with only $35 
million a year earher. Management 
anticipates a “substantial increase”’ 
in 1951 volume even though com- 
mercial business (which accounted 
for 69 per cent of sales in fiscal 1949) 
is likely to be reduced by material 
shortages and controls. Emerson has 
invested $4.9 million in new plant and 
equipment since 1945, and has just 
purchased a gun turret plant in St. 
Louis which it built and operated for 
the Government during World War 
II. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Johnson & Johnson B+ 

Shares are not on the bargain 
counter at 70, but represent a well 
situated growth issue. (Now pays 
50c qu.) First nine months’ (1950) 
earnings of $5 a share vs. $3.64 in 
the similar 1949 period points to a 
new earnings record this year, well 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


above the previous high ($5.83 a 
share) recorded in 1948. The leading 
producer of surgical dressings and 
also a manufacturer of about 1,200 
diversified drug store items, Johnson 
& Johnson is now working on Gov- 
ernment business of a confidential 
nature. Company was the principal 
supplier of surgical dressings for the 
Armed Forces during World War II 
and in the past ten years has boosted 
the number of products sold by close 
to one-third. Latest earnings include 
only dividends received from the 
company’s 22 foreign subsidiaries. 


Melville Shoe A 

Stock is a good income producer; 
current price, 23. (Pays $1.80 yr.) 
Management does not believe that 
current draft requirements will have 
any serious adverse effect on sales 
and points out that the company is 
one of the largest suppliers of shoes 
to the Armed Forces. Melville pro- 
duces relatively fewer styles of shoes 
(predominantly for the stable men’s 
and boys’ market) than the average 
industry unit and this permits greater 
labor productivity. A plan is now 
being considered to enable the com- 
pany to operate in cities with popu- 
lations under 40,000; these communi- 
ties are not being served at present. 
Under the tax bill now being con- 
sidered by Congress, Melville could 
earn slightly more than its present 
annual dividend before being sub- 
jected to an excess profits tax. (Also 
FW, June 21.) 


National Automotive Fibres C+ 
Stock is a business cycle specula- 
tion, currently priced at 17. (Now 
pays 30c qu.) A $300,000 expansion 
program at the Salem, Oregon plant 
of California Cotton Mills (a com- 
pany division) will be completed early 
in 1951, doubling space for the manu- 
facture of all-linen rugs and carpet- 
ing. National specializes in the pro- 
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duction of interior textile trim for the 
automobile industry, but in World 
War II converted its facilities to 
the manufacture of parachutes, com- 
forters, tents and other essential 
items. The 1949 merger with Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills made available 
the resources of one of the pioneers 
in the cotton industry on the West 
Coast. The importance of this crop 
on the Pacific Coast is reflected in the 
fact that California was the fourth 
largest cotton producing state in 1949. 


Northern Natural Gas hoe 

One of the better natural gas equi- 
ties; recent price, 31. (Pays 45c qu.) 
To meet increasing demand, com- 
pany expects that pipeline capacity 
will have to be increased by some 
200 million c.f. a day in 1951. Pres- 
ent capacity approximates 600 million 
c.f. daily, of which 130 million was 
added last year under a $52 mil- 
lion construction program. In the 
first nine months of 1950 sales totaled 
120 million c.f. vs. 108 million in 
the 1949 period. While operating 
revenues gained some $2 million, this 
was offset by higher operating ex- 
penses and an increase of $1.3 million 
in the cost of purchased gas, with the 
result that net approximated the level 
indicated in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Two rate increase applica- 
tions are pending before the FPC 
totaling $9.2 million. 


Pfizer (Chas.) Boe 

Now selling around 84, stock’s 
growth trend justifies retention. (Pd. 
$2.75 incl. 75c ext. in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.75 incl. 75c ext.) The development 
of new lines and products over the 
past year are expected to contribute 
materially to 1951 growth of sales and 
earnings. Pfizer estimates 1950 vol- 
ume exceeded $58 million compared 
with $47 million in 1949. The com- 
paratively new animal feed business 
has favorable long range implications, 
while the demand for terramycin is 
steadily growing as medical research 
opens up new fields of use. The pro- 
duction of a new Pfizer product, syn- 
thetic Vitamin A, will start early this 
year, 


Standard Oil of Indiana Be 

This good grade issue represents 
one of the more conservative oil 
units; recent price, 60. (Pd. 1950 
and 1949, $2 plus stock.) Earnings 
JANUARY 3, 1951 


in second hali of 1950 should exceed 
the level set in the first six months, 
as a result of a materially higher vol- 
ume of crude production and refinery 
runs as well as a large gain in product 
sales. In the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 net equaled $5.71 a share 
vs. $4.69 a year ago. As yet military 
demand has not had any great effect 
on over-all demand and the industry 
still continues below capacity opera- 
tion. (Also FW, Mar. 22.) 


Sunray Oil C+ 
Stock still is speculative, but status 
is improving; recent price, 17. (Pd. 
$1 in 1950 and in 1949.) Net crude 
oil and condensate output in mid- 
continent and California divisions is 
currently at the rate of better than 
75,000 barrels per day. In the first 
nine months of 1950, including only 
three months production of former 
Barnsdall Oil, oil output totaled 12.4 
million barrels vs. 7.9 million barrels 
in the same period of 1949. Company 
has completed 100 oil wells, two gas 
wells and 23 dry holes, with the larg- 
est number of successful wells drilled 
in Scurry County, West Texas, where 
more than 84 were brought in. At 
present nine wells are being drilled 
in California and 30 in the mid-con- 
tinent. (Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Swift ee 
Stock constitutes a businessman’s 
investment; present price, 36. (Pd. 
or decl. $2.75 incl. 75c ext. in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.35 incl. 75¢ ext.) Dollar 
and tonnage sales for the fiscal year 
ended October 28 increased slightly, 
but earnings declined to $2.66 a share 
from the $4.31 in fiscal 1949. But 
since Swift uses the “Lifo” system for 
computing inventory for tax purposes, 
earnings do not include 1950 inven- 
tory profits. Commenting upon the 
method used, President John Holmes 
stated that “the effect of ‘Lifo’ is to 
carry our basic inventories substan- 
tially at prices prevailing in 1941 and 
1942 when the method was estab- 
lished.” (Also FW, Feb. 15.) 


Sylvania Electric B 

Shares (now 24) are in a some- 
what more favorable position than 
issues of the average member of its 
group. (Pd. $2 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.40.) Sales for 1950 are estimated 
at more than $150 million and Jan- 
uary-September net of $3.31 a share 


compares with $1.83 earned in the 
full year 1949. Management explains 
that the investment of over $30 mil- 
lion in new plant since 1945 is begin- 
ning to pay off.. President Mitchell 
estimates that 1951 television set pro- 
duction will not exceed five million 
units compared with about eight 
million in 1950, but TV receivers rep- 
resent only a minor percentage of 
Sylvania’s over-all sales. Cathode ray 
tubes, which together with radio tubes 
account for about 45 per cent of vol- 
ume, are an essential part of radar 
receivers and company expects mili- 
tary production to take up any slack 
caused by lower civilian output. (Also 


FW, Oct. 11.) 


Union Carbide A 
This good grade chemical stock 
merits investment consideration; re- 
cent price, 55. (Pd. $2.50 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.00.) Company is ex- 
pected to benefit from increased pro- 
duction and demand for Vinylite and 
Bakelite plastics in 1951. The plastic 
industry’s vinyl resin output should 
exceed 400 million pounds, assuming 
no drastic shortage of raw materials, 
although increased production facili- 
ties by June 1951 should prevent 
shortages from reaching the acute 
stage. Current earnings are reported 
at the rate of $5.50 per share an- 
nually. This does not take into ac- 
count the effect of the new tax bill 
although it is believed that expand- 
ing facilities and larger sales will 
soften the impact of higher levies. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube B 

This above-average steel equity 
may be retained in a businessman's 
portfolio; current price, 50. (Pd. 
$3.50 in 1950; pd 1949, $3.) Com- 
pany will spend $90 million to ex- 
pand steel ingot capacity at its In- 
diana Harbor plant in East Chicago 
by more than 20 per cent and pig iron 
capacity by 15 per cent. Certificates 
of necessity have been issued for most 
of the expansion program, which will 
raise Youngstown’s capacity to 5.2 
million tons a year; about 2.5 million 
tons (48 per cent) of capacity will 
be located in the Chicago district and 
2.7 million tons (52 per cent) in the 
Youngstown region. Company has 
increased its holdings of Interlake 
Steamship Company to 51,948 shares, 
or about 12 per cent of outstanding 
capital stock. 
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Independent Telephones 
Provide Liberal Yields 


Shares of the publicly-owned operating companies 


outside the Bell System vary in respect to quality, 


but most of the issues occupy a sound position 


*he independent telephone com- 
‘| panies of the United States were 
operating about 7.3 million  tele- 
phones, or 18 per cent of the total 
number in use, at the end of 1949. 
Although their expansion since the 
end of the war has not been as fast 
as that of the Bell System, which on 
December 31, 1945, was operating 
80.6 per cent of the telephones com- 
pared with some 82 per cent today, 
the lag may be ascribed to the slow 
growth of rural population areas 
which many of the independents 
serve. Some of the leading independ- 
ents have done quite as well or bet- 
ter, although some part of this growth 
may be ascribed to acquisitions of 
smaller, privately-owned systems. 

General Telephone Company, the 
leading independent which presently 
is doing a business of more than $60 
million annually, has added around 
500,000 telephones to its system since 
1945, a growth of around 69 per 
cent. (The Bell System’s percentage 
gain for the same period was 49 per 
cent.) Associated Telephone Com- 
pany, which operates in California, 
possibly the ideal place for growth, 
recorded an increase of 104 per cent 
in telephones in service during the 
same four years. For Rochester Tele- 
phone, serving various communities 
in western New York State, expan- 
sion has been comparatively limited, 
amounting to only 26 per cent as re- 
gards the number of telephones in 
service at the end of 1945 compared 
with 1949. Peninsular Telephone, op- 
erating on the West Coast of Florida 
and in several inland counties, has 
done somewhat better with a gain of 
33 per cent in telephones served. 

Inasmuch as Associated Telephone 
is one of the 15 operating subsidiaries 
of General Telephone, a holding com- 
pany controlling the largest group of 
telephone properties outside the Bell 
System, its growth is reflected in the 
10 


parent company’s statistics and re- 
ported results. General Telephone’s 
subsidiaries are located in 18 states, 
ranging from Vermont to Texas and 
to the West Coast, but excluding 
most of the East Coast and the South. 
Both the parent company and Asso- 
ciated Telephone, which is its larg- 
est subsidiary, have been acquiring 
other independent companies from 
time to time since the war. In 1950, 
General Telephone brought 114,000 
new telephones into service, 8,000 of 
which were added through the acqui- 
sition of other properties such as Ox- 
nard Home Telephone and Santa 
Paula Home Telephone, which were 
merged into the Associated Telephone 
Company subsidiary. Acquisitions 
completed during 1950 included the 
Two States Telephone Company of 
Arkansas and Texas, which has been 
merged with the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone subsidiary. 


Growth Industry 


The telephone industry as a whole 
is still in the growth state with sub- 
stantial backlogs of unfilled demand. 
Daily local calls, toll messages, and 
the number of telephones in service 
increased steadily during 1950 while 
company revenues, influenced by rate 
increases, are continuing to mount. 
General Telephone, during 1950, ob- 
tained increases amounting to around 
$4.4 million on an annual basis and 
the company has applications pend- 
ing for around $7.4 million in rate 
increases throughout the system. 


These. increases include $2.2 million 
for Associated Telephone effective 
June 1 (plus $1.1 million which 
the company received effective in 
December, 1949). Peninsular Tele- 
phone, the only major phone com- 
pany operating in Florida which has 
not been granted an increase in rates 
since the war, has an application 
amounting to some $1.1 million still 
pending. Rochester Telephone, serv- 
ing the city of Rochester and adjoin- 
ing communities, is showing gains in 
net through a $645,000 increase ef- 
fective last January and another on 
June 1 applicable to increased coin 
box rates from five to ten cents. In 
general, the increase in telephone 
message volume coupled with the 
rate increases resulted in higher profit 
margins and larger earnings. 

In some instances, improved net 
income has not been reflected in the 
same degree in increased earnings per 
common share because of the issuance 
of additional stock. Peninsular Tele- 
phone, for example, has sold five new 
issues of common in the last four 
years, and while net income in- 
creased in 1949, net per share de- 
clined. For General Telephone share- 
holders, nearly $2.7 million was avail- 
able in 1950 compared with $2.2 mil- 
lion in 1948 although per share net 
dropped to $2.17 from $2.39. But 
these two companies, and others as 
well, are beginning to realize on re- 
cent investment in plant expansion, 
with the additional income reflected 
in net results. 

Although the leading telephone in- 
dependents are widely distributed 
geographically, operating results are 
fairly similar over the long term and 
the shares of the respective compa- 
nies generally rank as investments. 
Substantial amounts of the senior se- 
curities are held by institutional buy- 
ers such as life insurance companies, 
while for the ordinary investor the 
common issues are attractive for their 
liberal yields. 


The Leading Independent Telephone Issues 


7~Revenues— ‘an 
(Millions) 


Company 7 1948 1949 
Associated Tel $14.4 $16.8 
General Telephone.. 53.2 60.9 
Peninsular Tel 16.83 


Rochester Telephone 9.7 10.9 


1948 


N.R.—Not reported. 


a$2.69 a$2.04 ab$2.05 ab$2.40 
2.39 
5.66 4.69 
0.80 


a—On combined preferred stock. b—12 months ended September 30. 


Earned Per Share————, 


-——Annual—_,-——Nine Months—-,_-Dividends—, Recent 


1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
c$0.90 18 
2.00 28 
2.50 43 


0.86 12 


2.17 1.81 
N.R.: 


0.83 


1.71 
N.R. 


1.13 1.40 


c—On 90-cent preferred. 
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|e a World War II, railroad 
shares gave a_ considerably 
more impressive performance than 
did industrials. It happened that 
when war broke out in Europe the 
market as a whole was on the down- 
grade, and the cycle was not re- 
versed until mid-1942, after we had 
become directly involved in the war 
ourselves. But the 1942 low for the 
industrials, based on the Standard & 
Poor’s average, was nine per cent and 
fifteen per cent, respectively, below 
the minimum prices of 1938 and 1940, 
while the rails held above both these 
levels in 1942, And the gain during 
the 1942-46 bull market amounted to 
189 per cent for the rails against 162 
per cent for the industrials. - 

There was good reason for this su- 
perior showing. Many industrial en- 
terprises were severely handicapped 
during the war by material and labor 
shortages, by conversion to military 
business carrying considerably lower 
profit margins than normal civilian 
output, and of course by excess profits 
taxes. The rails, however, kept on 
doing business at the same old stand 
(but did much more business), man- 
aged to obtain the materials they 
needed due to the essential nature of 
their service, and got off rather lightly 
taxwise compared with industrials. 


Repetition Likely 


Similar comparative results are 
likely over the next few years. This 
has already found considerable re- 
flection in the market, which has 
evinced considerably more enthusiasm 
for rail shares than for most indus- 
trials. In order to reach a dependable 
conclusion as to the relative attrac- 
tion of .the two major groups at 
present market levels, it is necessary 
to review the reasons for the favor- 
able earnings experience of carriers 
during World War II and make note 
of the differences in their position 
today as compared with say 1940, 

The most obvious effect of the last 
war on the railroads was the vast in- 
crease in their volume of. traffic. 
Freight ton-miles rose from 373.3 bil- 
lion in 1940 to 737.2 billion in 1944; 
passenger-miles from 23.8 billion to 
95.5 billion during the same period. 
Although there was little change 
either in freight rates or passenger 
fares during the war, total revenues 
expanded from $4.3 billion to $9.4 
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Rail Shares 
In A 
War Economy 
Market 


Wartime conditions sharply 
increase railroad profits. But 
rail stock prices, restrained 
by the prospect of smaller 
ultimate peacetime earnings, 


do not rise proportionately 


billion. Operating expenses also went 
up very substantially, but not in the 
same proportion, and accordingly the 
operating ratio declined from 71.9 per 
cent to 66.6 per cent. 


Due to the heavy leverage imposed 


by property taxes and. equipment and 
joint facility rents, net railway oper- 
ating income grew from $682 million 
to $1.1 billion. Fixed charges pro- 
vided additional leverage; hence net 
income rose more than 250 per cent, 
from $188.9 million to $667.2 million. 

Although 1944 represented the 
wartime peak in traffic volume and 
operating revenues, earnings were 
considerably higher two years earlier. 
In 1942, the operating ratio was only 
61.6 per cent, net railway operating 
income $1,484 million and net income 
$901.7 million. The change between 
1942 and 1944 was due to higher 
labor and material costs, an influence 
with which the carriers must also 
reckon over the next few years. 
Weekly earnings of railroad employes 
rose by 18 per cent from 1942 to 
1944, and the index of prices paid 
for fuel, material and supplies went 
up by 12 per cent. This time period, 
of course, included only part of the 
cost increases to which the railroads 
were subject; from 1940-45 the rise 
in weekly wages was 43 per cent and 
in fuel and other prices, 31 per cent. 

One spectacular result of wartime 
conditions was to place the peren- 
nially unprofitable passenger division 





on a paying basis. Passenger service 
as a whole returned substantial defi- 
cits from 1930 (and probably earlier ) 
through 1941, but showed a profit be- 
fore fixed charges from 1942 through 
1945. This was due entirely to pas- 
senger business as such; head-end 
service (mail, express, baggage and 
milk) remained unprofitable even 
during the war. It may be that ad- 
justments in mail pay rates together 
with elimination after the war of land- 
grant concessions will enable the pas- 
senger division to turn in an even 
better showing over coming years. 

The railroads enter the latest emer- 
gency period with rates at such high 
levels that substantial further in- 
creases do not appear to be in prospect 
unless costs rise almost vertically ; 
even in that event any rate increases 
would be tardy and probably would 
rot completely offset advancing ex- 
penses. On the other hand, the car- 
riers are in much better shape today 
than in 1940 in a number of impor- 
tant respects. Widespread installa- 
tion of diesels in recent years has 
sharply improved operating efficiency 
and has reduced costs; roadbeds are 
in better condition; large retained 
earnings during the war years enabled 
the roads to reduce their previously 
topheavy funded debt and to augment 
working capital; and the current 
EPT law is even more favorable to 
this industry than the statutes which 
prevailed from 1940 through 1945. 
The generally improved financial con- 
dition of most roads will permit divi- 
dends to be maintained at a more gen- 
erous ratio to earnings. 


Good Value 


This will help the stock market, 
and it may be that share prices will 
show better conformance to earnings 
trends than they did from 1940 to 
1944. But investors are again likely 
te look beyond the abnormally in- 
flated profits of the war period to a 
probably substantial decline in traf- 
fic and earnings when the economy 
reverts to peacetime conditions, and 
thus it seems probable that railroad 
shares will again turn downward be- 
fore any such trend is shown by in- 
dustrials. However, earnings will be 
on the upgrade for at least several 
years to come, and under the circum- 
stances the ‘better rail issues offer 
good value even at present prices. 
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We Are 
In It 
Now 


No longer is there any 
question as to the direc- 
tion in which the nation is 
headed nor what we must 
do, for President Truman officially 
has declared the existence of a na- 
tional emergency. We are in the 
midst of a crisis that could terminate 
in an all-out world war, and we must 
prepare for the worst. 

During the emergency the Presi- 
dent can rely one hundred per cent 
on unity in the nation as far as na- 
tional defense problems are con- 
cerned. 

All of us should call a halt to 
carping criticism of the Administra- 
tion—whatever mistakes were made 
in the past with regard to.diplomatic 
policies or our lack of military pre- 
paredness should now be regarded as 
so much water over the dam. We 
must stand united in these critical 
times. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we should err by silencing construc- 
tive criticism. Even during an emer- 
gency, a loyal opposition which 
recognizes the fact that the preserva- 
tion of our nation must be our 
primary goal can serve a useful pur- 
pose and help Administration leaders 
guard against blunders. 

We must put our shoulders to the 
wheel and do our level best to help. 
We must do our part without shirk- 
ing and even if it means deprivation 
and self-sacrifice, for the precious 
stake that is involved is personal 
liberty. 

For months and even years, the 
public has been aware that unsettled 
world conditions contained all the in- 
gredients of the crisis in which we 
now find ourselves, so to a large ex- 
tent we are mentally and spiritually 
prepared for it. The President’s 
declaration did not come as a shock. 
When he sounded the call we were 
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already prepared to mobilize our vast 
industrial machine for the tremendous 
job that is ahead. 


It certainly is true that 
Vee we are now passing 

k through one of the most 
Shirt On critical periods in our 
history. As a result, the reports that 
we hear over the air from radio com- 
mentators—as well as those which we 
read in our newspapers and maga- 
zines—often tends to depress our 


Keep 


‘spirits and leave us with a sense of 


frustration. Despite this tendency, 
we must not allow ourselves to lose 
our sense of proportion. This is not 
the time for any of us to grow jittery. 

Stop for a few minutes and think 
about the fact that our nation has 
always successfully worked out of a 
crisis—and many crises that we have 
passed through have been no less 
grave than the present one. This in 
itself should give us the courage that 
we need and should bolster our 
morale. 

If ever there was a time when it 
was important to keep our shirts on 
and to think carefully about how to 
contend with current adversities, that 
hour is here. 

If we must have self-assurance 
about our future, then let us make 
a mental inventory of our vast ma- 
terial resources, great individual abili- 
ties and tremendous inventive capac- 
ity. These qualities of our nation 
have in the past formed an _ inde- 
structible bulwark against our en- 
emies, and once again they will enable 
us to emerge victorious. In no respect 
are we less fortunate today than we 
have been in the past. 

Again I say, every American must 
make a supreme effort to keep his 


head about him and not allow him- 
self to become overcome with despair 
or to feel frustrated. As a nation, we 
must not—not even for just one mo- 
ment—allow the forces of aggression 
to entertain the idea that we are 
afraid to meet them head on. An 
American who is unafraid is an 
American who is invincible. 
No War is destructive. It re- 
Profit. Sults in the slaughtering 
and maiming of countless 
In War human beings, in the de- 
struction of property and in a reduc- 
tion of the available supply of natural 
resources of the world. We are per- 
haps best aware of this only after the 
fighting is over and once we have 
started to repair the damage that was 
wrought to the economy. 

We found this out in the years that 
followed World War I, a _ period 
which culminated in the unexpected 
panic of 1929 and the long depression 
of the ’thirties. 

Perhaps one reason we haven’t wit- 
nessed a serious post-World War II 
depression is the fact that the threat 
of a third world conflict has been 
haunting us almost from the very end 
of the last war. In fact, we might 
even say that a state of peace has not 
existed since then. 

With the perfection of modern 
weapons, war today is an extremely 
costly undertaking. While at one time 
the cost of war was calculated in 
hundreds of millions, today it in- 
volves the expenditure of hundreds 
of billions of dollars. War today places 
a very heavy load on the individual 
and the nation alike. 

It is unfortunate that mankind, 
endowed with the blessings of Provi- 
dence to do almost anything else that 
it may desire, has been unable to 
achieve peace and bring about world 
harmony. 
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Soap Vs. Synthetics 


Battle Continues 


“Big Three" soap companies now competing for 
growing synthetic detergents market. Profits still 


strongly influenced by variations in fats and oils prices 


R= shifts in product emphasis 
have marked the history of the 
soap industry in the past two decades. 
Bar soap, popular until the early 
thirties, gave way to granulated and 
powdered soaps. In more recent 
years, widening use of synthetic de- 
tergents in place of the older types 
of packaged soap has been the most 
significant industry development. 
Companies that fail to keep abreast 
of changes in consumer preference 
find themselves quickly outstripped by 
competitors in this fast-moving indus- 
try. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet lagged 
somewhat in promoting granulated 
soap in the 1930s. More recently the 
British-controlled Lever Brothers fell 
behind in the detergents race with 
the result that Procter & Gamble and 
Colgate are now well ahead of their 
rival in the sale of synthetics. 

The discovery of synthetic deter- 
gents by German research chemists 
dates back only to 1930. But syn- 
thetics already account for close to 
a third of soap and synthetic sales 
combined, and the proportion repre- 
sented by the newer-type detergents 
may increase unless benzol shortages 
are a deterrent. Sales of synthetics in 
1950 exceeded a billion pounds, com- 
pared with about 712 million pounds 
in 1949 and only about 150 million 
pounds a year in the prewar period. 


On the other hand, over-all per capita 
consumption of all types of detergents 
has traditionally remained relatively 
stable (about 25 pounds a year in 
1948-1949) with synthetics garnering 
a bigger share of the total market in 
recent years and soap a progressively 
smaller proportion. 


More Important Lines 


The accompanying table suggests 
some of the more important avenues 
of competition for the “Big Three” 
soap makers, but it is apparent that 
major product lines are by no means 
identical. Colgate remains aloof from 
the battle waged by Procter & 
Gamble’s Crisco shortening (which 
accounts for an estimated 25 per 
cent of P. & G.’s sales) and Lever 
Brothers’ Spry. Colgate strongly 
emphasizes toilet articles which are 
believed to contribute a substantial 
proportion of the company’s sales and 
profits. The company is by far the 
leader in toothpaste and tooth powder 
sales with over 40 per cent of the 
dentifrice market while the company’s 
shaving creams and detergent sham- 
poos are the biggest sellers in their 
respective fields; Palmolive toilet 
soap ranks also among the three most 
popular brands. Colgate’s list of toi- 
let articles also includes Veto deodor- 
ant and Cashmere Bouquet powder 





Competitive Products of the “Big Three” Soap Manufacturers 


and cosmetics and the company’s 
Ajax cleanser—first to use a syn- 
thetic detergent base—is another best 
seller in its particular field. 

The principal raw materials for toi- 
let preparations are not as severely 
affected by price variations as tallow 
and other fats and oils, which account 
for about 85 per cent of the cost of 
soap making. Nevertheless, both 
Procter & Gamble and Colgate have 
sustained sizable inventory losses due 
to sudden declines in the fats and oils 
market. Tallow is now selling around 
16 cents a pound compared with 6% 
cents on December 31, 1949, and this 
unstable price performance brings 
into sharp focus one of the basic ad- 
vantages of the petroleum-based syn- 
thetic detergents—price stability of 
essential raw materials. 

Procter & Gamble has unquestion- 
ably taken the lead in the synthetics 
race with Tide, a heavy-duty product 
that is believed to account for some 
58 per cent of the household synthetic 
detergents market. Among _light- 
duty detergents, which are consider- 
ably less important volume - wise, 
P. & G.’s Dreft and Colgate’s Vel 
are believed to be on more or less 
even terms. Products of Lever Broth- 
ers run a poor third in both types 
of synthetics and it is worth noting 
that the first Lever synthetic deter- 
gent came on the market 12 years 
after Dreft was introduced by Proc- 
ter & Gamble. Earned surplus of 
Lever Brothers’ operating subsidiary 
in the United States declined by $14 
million during its 1949 fiscal year; 
this may furnish some clue to the ex- 
tent of the latter company’s reported 
financial difficulties. But with a man- 
agement shake-up now completed and 
an accelerated synthetics program 
under way, the Lever firm will prob- 
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Note: Table is not all-inclusive, but shows the major competitive products of the three companies. 
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ably emerge an even tuugher com- 
petitor than in‘ past years. 

Colgate’s domestic and foreign 
sales totaled $291 million in 1949, or 
about 46 per cent of Procter’s & 
Gamble’s 1950 fiscal year volume. 
However, sales per share of Colgate 
are over twice those of the larger 
company. About one-third of Col- 
gate’s sales and 23 per cent of net 
came from abroad in 1949 but the 
company conservatively excludes op- 
erations of all foreign subsidiaries 
from its financial statements and 
takes only the dividends received 
from abroad into jts income accounts ; 
foreign dividends have contributed 
roughly $1 per share of Colgate stock 
in recent years. Procter & Gamble 
consolidates sales and earnings of all 
wholly-owned foreign subsidiaries, 
which furnished about 15 per cent of 
profits in the 1949-1950 fiscal period. 


Financial Positions 


Balance sheets of both Procter & 
Gamble and Colgate disclose strong 
financial positions, with relatively 
minor senior capitalization outstand- 
ing. Net working capital of Colgate 
on last September 30 was equal to 
$18.76 per share or 46 per cent of 
book value of $41.01. Procter & 
Gamble had $14.21 per share of net 
working capital on June 30, 1950, 
and book value of $29.21. At the 
current market price of 70, P. & G. 
is quoted at eleven times latest fiscal 
year profits, while Colgate (at 46) 
is priced at about seven times esti- 
mated 1950 earnings. 

Procter & Gamble now pays 65 
cents quarterly and, including the 
$1.10 year-end payment made last 
May, yields approximately 5.3 per 
cent. Colgate furnishes a 6.5 per cent 
return on the basis of a 50-cent quar- 
terly rate plus $1 extra; a five per 
cent stock dividend will also be paid 
January 9. Both issues are of the 
investment type and, quality consid- 
ered, have attraction for income pur- 
poses. Procter & Gamble is currently 
selling above the comparable 1929 
high for the stock prior to the 1%4- 
for-1 stock dividend last March and 
also well above the 1946 peak of 
475%. A shade below Procter & 
Gamble on the investment scale, Col- 
gate is selling at about 24 per cent 
under its 1946 top and has a sizable 
EPT exemption, estimated at from 
$8.25 to $8.50 per share. 
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Higher Income Forecast 


For El Paso Natural Gas 


Growth in 1950 almost doubled company's size. Further 


substantial expansion is now under way. 


New facilities 


promise to raise earnings to new peak levels in 1951 


he expansion program of El 

Paso Natural Gas is rapidly mak- 
ing the company one of the largest 
transmission enterprises in the natur- 
al gas industry. At the close of 1945, 
El Paso had a daily delivery capacity 
of approximately 146 million cubic 
feet and served customers in the 
sparsely populated Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas area. Today, the 
company has a delivery capacity of 
approximately 925 million cubic feet 
per day and is the biggest interstate 
supplier to the largest West Coast 
utilities. 

During this period, revenues have 
risen from $8.1 million annually to a 
rate of $38 million; net income has 
increased from $2.2 million to $5.2 
million and gross properties have 
skyrocketed from $33 million to 
more than $225 million. El Paso’s 
very rapid growth largely reflects the 
company’s success in bringing gas to 
Southern Counties Gas and Southern 
California Gas, the operating subsidi- 
aries of Pacific Lighting, and, in ad- 
dition, the sale of gas to Pacific Gas 
& Electric. 

Completion of the first lines to the 
Southern California companies late in 
1947 and the initiation of large deliv- 





El Paso Natural Gas 


Operating Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 
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eries in 1948, boosted gas sales for 
1948 to more than twice the previous 
year’s level. Further additions in 
1949 pushed sales for the year to 
more than three times the 1947 total. 
And with expansion of system de- 
livery capacity from 495 million cubic 
feet per day to 925 million cubic feet 
in 1950, considerably higher deliv- 
eries were made during the past 
twelve months. 

The 430 million cubic feet per day 
increase in E] Paso’s facilities during 
1950 consisted of lines built to bring 
Southern California Gas and South- 
ern. Counties Gas an additional 109 
million cubic feet per day, 250 million 
cubic feet to Pacific Gas & Electric 
and 80 million cubic feet to service 
areas in Arizona, New Mexico and 
west Texas. 


At the start of 1951, El Paso will 
be in a position to make full deliv- 
eries aggregating 250 million cubic 
feet per day to Pacific Gas & Electric 
from the “Loop Line” project re- 
ferred to above. However, P. G. & E. 
will be unable to accept as much 
as 250 million cubic feet a day for 
some months owing to the company’s 
lack of certain transmitting facilities. 
Construction is now under way to 
correct this deficiency and Pacific 
Gas executives expect that company 
lines will be completely operative by 
September of this year. 


The initiation of sales to Pacific 
Gas & Electric in 1949 is a highly 
promising aspect of El Paso’s present 
outlook. Deliveries were begun on 
an experimental basis during the 
latter part of 1949 and large vol- 
ume has been attained just recently. 
During the first eight months of 1951, 
Pacific Gas expects to take some 200 
million cubic feet a day from E1 Paso, 
gradually building up the amount to 
250 million cubic feet by September. 
By the close of 1951 P.G. & E. hopes 
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Tax selling nears its end as mild EPT law seems assured of 


passage. But market must cope with possibility of higher 


With the passing Tuesday of the deadline for 
establishing security profits for tax purposes by 
means of “regular way” trades, a load was partially 
lifted from the market, to be completely removed 
by the end of the week. Some cash sales have been 
made to establish capital gains,-and losses can be 
established without restriction, but losses are avail- 
able only in a minority of issues. With this source 
of pressure removed, and reinvestment demand ex- 
pected to appear in good volume after the turn of 
the year, stock prices will be better able to respond 
to the excellent full year earnings statements which 
will start making their appearance in another month 
or so. 


Another favorable influence is passage by the 
Senate (with House approval almost certain to fol- 
low shortly) of the Conference EPT bill which 
differs in only a few minor respects from the com- 
paratively mild Senate bill. However, this legisla- 
tion is merely the first instalment of the higher tax 
bill which will be presented to business; further 
increases will be needed and it will be only a few 
weeks before specific suggestions along these lines 
will come up for discussion. The President’s 
Budget and State of the Union messages will be 
eagerly awaited for some indication of future tax 
prospects, and equity prices may well show some 
hesitation until the Administration’s proposals are: 
announced. 


There is potential bad news for the market in 
the latest condition statement of weekly reporting 
member banks. These institutions increased their 
outstanding commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans by $340 million in the week ended December 
20, although prewar seasonal factors call for a 
decline at this time of year. The increase was the 
second largest in history, and carried total com- 
mercial loans to the record peak of $17.8 billion 
against a low for the year, just before the invasion 
of South Korea last June, of less than $13.4 billion. 
There is considerable doubt, however, that prewar 
seasonal considerations are still valid. From 1945 
through 1948, commercial loans established new 
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reserve requirements and certainty of still higher taxes 


all-time peaks in the weeks immediately preceding 
Christmas, and they rose (though not to new rec- 
ords) in the weeks ended December 7 and 14, 1949. 


Federal Reserve authorities view this strong 
uptrend as an inflationary factor which must be 
brought to an end. If loans continue to rise during 
the next week or two, there is a good possibility 
that bank reserve requirements will be increased. 
The connection between such action and _ stock 
prices is none too direct, but a tighter money mar- 
ket is an unfavorable factor which in the past has 
appeared to depress equity markets. Reserve re- 
quirements were raised in three steps between Au- 
gust 1936 and May 1937, once in November 1941 
and again in three steps between February and 
September 1948. In every case this development 
was followed sooner or later by at least an inter- 
mediate reaction. Obviously, other factors were 
involved as well, but higher reserve requirements 
played a part. 


Military orders are beginning to appear in 
greater volume, and will rise to a flood over coming 
months. Just how profitable these will be, how- 
ever, remains to be seen. Taxes will be higher; 
half-hearted price control measures will permit raw 
material costs to rise while dealing more severely 
with finished product prices; and labor costs still 
have a long way to go on the upside. Hourly wage 
increases have not yet been halted, Secretary of 
Labor Tobin continues to boost minimum wage 
requirements for companies with Government con- 
tracts, and the tight labor supply will require in- 
creasing overtime work. Secretary Tobin opposes 
paying straight time rates for overtime on the 
ground that this would “demoralize our working 
force” and hinder production. For a long time to 
come, labor will be encouraged to improve its 
standard of living at the expense of the remainder 
of the population. While this policy will limit cor- 
porate earnings, its longer term inflationary impli- 
cations enhance the relative attraction of common 
stocks. 

Written December 28, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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More Freight Cars 


The 150,000 freight cars ordered by the nation’s 
railroads during 1950, more than 100,000 of them 
following the June outbreak in Korea, lifted latest 
reported backlogs (December 1) to the almost un- 
precedented level of 126,870 cars. Since the Defense 
Transport Administration has asked the car build- 
ing industry to furnish a minimum of 10,000 new 
freight cars monthly through the middle of 1952, 
car manufacturers can be assured of as much busi- 
ness as they can handle for some time to come. The 
usual feast-or-famine aspect of the industry is con- 
siderably altered, therefore, by the present outlook. 


On the basis of past performance and the pres- 


ent distribution of unfilled orders, the contract com- 
panies can be expected to turn out from 70 to 80 
per cent of each month’s quota, the remainder 
coming from railroad shops and private car line 
companies. Steel allocations for the program will 
begin this month, but at least 60 to 90 days “lead” 
time for fabrication, procurement of component 
parts, building, inspection and shipment, will be 
required before monthly output can reach the neces- 
sary level. The chances are that it will be April 
at least and possibly May before deliveries reach 
the 10,000-per-month goal. 


Chain Store Results 


Despite a drop in durable goods sales, over-all 
results of mail order and chain stores in November 
held to the October level on a seasonally-adjusted 
basis. Durable goods categories declined from four 
to 12 per cent, reflecting the slowdown caused by 
consumer credit restrictions. But non-durable goods, 
led by shoes and general merchandise—which re- 
ported gains of three and five per cent respectively 
—boosted November trade eight per cent above the 
same month a year earlier. Final results for No- 
vember and scattered early reports of good volume 
last month point toward excellent showings for 
the year, with good earnings gains expected to be 
reported by most units in the industry. 


Sugar Quota Set 


The 1951 domestic sugar quota has been set at _ 


eight million short tons, the amount which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan believes will permit 
unrestricted domestic consumption while maintain- 
ing ample stocks. Actually, the figure arrived at is 
a compromise between the 7.3 million tons asked 
by domestic sugar producers and the 8.7 million 
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tons sought by the major consuming industries. The 
quota is 500,000 tons above the original 1950 quota, 
which proved inadequate. In mid-December the 
Agriculture Department estimated 1950 consump- 
tion as 7.8 million tons. 

Supplies of sugar this year will be more than 
ample. Cuba has a record crop coming up, grind- 
ing of which begins within the next few weeks. 
The domestic beet and mainland sugar crops are 
almost all harvested, with a record 13.4 million tons 
of sugar beets raised and a sugar cane outturn of 
7.1 million tons. Allocation of the quota is fixed 
under the Sugar Act, domestic beet sugar coming 
in for 22.5 per cent and Cuba for 33.9 per cent. 
The remainder is apportioned among Puerto Rico. 
the Virgin Islands, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
domestic cane sugar. 


Construction Outlook 

The upsurge in industrial construction which set 
in early last year has only just started. Manufactur- 
ing industries will raise construction expenditures 
by more than 20 per cent this year over 1950 while 
mining industries already plan an increase of 17 
per cent. These gains will come on top of substan- 
tial previous increases; engineering construction 
awards for the first 50 weeks of 1950 showing in- 
dustrial contracts up 74 per cent over the similar 
1949 period and commercial building awards up 71 
per cent (Engineering News-Record figures) . 

Indications are that total awards for all of 1950 
easily exceeded $13 billion, setting an all-time new 
record with a gain of more than 50 per cent over 
1949. One of the largest single awards (if not the 
largest) placed last year was the new $500 million 
atomic energy plant at Paducah, Kentucky, which 
raised contract volume for the week ending Decem- 
ber 21 to a record $692 million. Present expecta- 
tions are that enough new construction equipment 
will be available this year to take care of the huge 
volume of industrial and other civilian construction, 
plus all the military work now in sight. Dollar vol- 
ume for work put in place in 1950 passed the $25 
billion mark by the end of November, exceeding the 
11-month total of 1949 by 22 per cent with expan- 
sion in non-residential building offsetting most of 
the recent decline in new homes. 


Cement Shipments Gain 


Cement output in October jumped to 102 per cent 
of the industry’s rated capacity against 88 per cent 
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in the same 1949 month, while shipments of nearly 
24.2 million barrels represented a 14 per cent gain 
over the October 1949 level. For the first ten 
months of 1950, aggregate shipments were ten per 
cent ahead of the similar 1949 period. 


Oil Well Drilling 


Drilling in Texas during 1950 set a new all-time 
peak. Total well completions in the state numbered 
10,661 as against 8,911 in 1949, boosting the num- 
ber of producing wells to 125,165 or 8,228 over the 
previous year. New oil discoveries also rose last 
year, discoveries reaching a record level of 562 as 
against 478 in 1949. A total of 3,080 wildcat wells 
were drilled in virgin areas. Aided by the record 
drilling activity and excellent results from explora- 
tion, Texas crude oil output hit a new peak of 852 
million barrels. The continued growth of the oil 
industry in America’s largest producing state re- 
veals that our nation still has not reached its limit 
in augmenting recoverable reserves of petroleum, 
one of the most valuable natural resources. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


General Electric's 1951 military production is 
expected to account for one-third of the company’s 
total output and might reach 45 per cent on an 
“all-out” mobilization basis. 

American Stores’ sales for the month of Novem- 
ber and the eight months were 12 per cent and 9.6 
per cent respectively above sales for the same 1949 
periods. 

Borden Company directors have approved a $15.3 
million capital expenditure program for 1951, with 
replacement of equipment the largest item. 

Standard Oil of California will reactivate a buta- 
diene plant, idle for several years, at its El Segundo 
refinery. 

West Penn Electric’s $36 million construction 
program planned for 1951 will be financed partly 


through sale of common stock and the sale of bonds 
by subsidiaries. 

Sperry Corporation has purchased a leasehold on 
the Lockheed Aircraft Service property at Sayville, 


Long Island. Property includes hangars, offices and 
shops. 


Other Corporate News 


National Tea has acquired from Gamble-Skogmo 
22 supermarkets and seven luncheonettes. 

Monsanto Chemical will redeem its $4 class B 
preferred stock January 23. 

Omnibus Corporation stockholders have approved 
a plan to refund the company’s 8 per cent preferred 
stock under which shareholders may exchange their 
stock for 1.15 shares of a new 514 per cent pre- 
ferred. 

Emerson Electric stockholders vote January 16 
on creation of new preferred stock; latter to be sold 
to common stockholders, the present 7 per cent 
preferred to be retired. 

Westinghouse Electric has received a $20 mil- 
lion order from the Air Force for electrical equip- 
ment used in testing jet aircraft. 

American Crystal Sugar has sold 6,846 acres of 
Oxnard, Cal., farmland for about $6 million, equal 
to $11 per share of common stock. 

City Stores stockholders have approved reclassi- 
fying present class A stock as common stock on a 
share-for-share basis. 

Brown Shoe had sales of $89.3 million for the 
fiscal year ended October 31, vs. $80.4 million in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Among recent acquisitions: American Steel Foun- 
dries has acquired Diamond Chain Company for 
about $8 million; Quaker Oats has acquired Coast 
Fishing Company, a sea-food packing concern at 
Los Angeles Harbor, Calif.; Worthington Pump 
has acquired Wintroath Pump, Inc., which will be 
operated as a division. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. ‘The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%s, 1985 103 3.10 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 2AS 10314 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 104 4.10 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 101 4.40 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These. are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.32 105 
Public Service E&G $1.50 cum. conv. =. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum 76 4.61 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ --Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 30 
Dow Chemical 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al.90 81 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g1.98 g189 24 
General Electric 2.00 3.80 c2.34 3.91 49 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 c4.20 46 
Int] Business Machines 74.00 [4.00 c8.94 c¢8.95 215 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 e3.18 ¢5.01 50 
Southern Calif. Edison. 1.75 2.00 2.93 c¢2.31 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 4.00 5.00 7.72 c7.47 87 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 ¢2.31 c3.45 55 
United Biscuit 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 30 

a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 


tember 30. g—-Twelve months to October 31. *Also paid 24%% 
in stock. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

et Dividends, 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 2.80 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 30 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 2.20 32 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 51 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 — 3.46 3.52 3.52. 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 42 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 3.00 57 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric... 1902 1.27 1.20 135 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.84 2.00 2.00 33 
Safeway Stores 1927 1.03 1.25 240 35 
Socony-Vacuum 1912 0.71 1.10 1.35 
Sterling Drug 1902 = 1.82 2.25 2.50 
Texas Company 1902 = 2.25 3.75 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 
United Fruit 1899 2.03 4.00 
Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.85 


+ Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ‘ $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 43 
Bethlehem Steel * 4.10 c8.14 8.96 
Cluett, Peabody 2.00 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 0.54 0.85 
Container Corporation.. 2.00 2.75 2.87 3.77 
Firestone Tire 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 3.20 4.35 
Freeport Sulphur c 5.00 5.02 5.92 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 3.00 4.17 c3.38 
General Motors : 6.00 5.61 c7.91 
Glidden Company : 2.10 1.88 2.15 
Kennecott Copper .... 4. 5.00 b2.15 b3.49 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.50 c1.91 c¢2.39 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 4.82 5.51 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 3.26 1.93 
U. S. Steel 2.25 3.45 c4.38 6.12 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 2.54 2.58 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. ¢ Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Holiday eve found Congressmen en route home or absent 


for other reasons, despite emergency status of measures 


awaiting passage. Lack of quorum delayed important bills 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In an 
emergency, Congress is supposed to 
enact laws almost as fast as the Ad- 
ministration can propose them. But 
the actual situation frequently is con- 
siderably different. For instance, sev- 
eral days before Christmas, one of the 
controversial bills, the one teviving 
the War Powers Act, was to be re- 
ported to the House. For several 
hours, the leaders searched Washing- 
ton for Congressmen. There weren’t 
enough around to form a quorum. 
They were not to be reached by of- 
fice-to-office canvass nor even by a 
visit to the Congressional lunch- 
room, which was empty. Some had 
gone home, which for a Congressman 
means by train or plane, and some 
were entertaining or being enter- 
tained. 

Through the last part of the ses- 
sion, you’d always find at least one 
member at the Capitol ticket office. 
There was a steady drift in a single 
direction. The few directly respon- 
sible for the main bills, such as the 
one raising taxes, stayed on hand 
but were too few to pass laws. It 
wasn’t much different even during 
the war. Around Christmas and New 
Year’s, Congressmen take their 
leave. 


The Administration will prob- 
ably ask for a new price control law. 
The present one, it’s felt, is too com- 
plicated to use for policing; it entails 
too many preliminaries before any- 
thing is done. It’s probable that the 
restrictions on controlling farm goods 
will be debated all over again. 


Meanwhile, it’s hard to find any- 
body who is satisfied with the way 
the present law has been applied. 
People are indignant about all sorts 
of things: why autos came first, why 
controls weren’t applied sooner, why 
day-to-day wares go up so much. 
Fortunately, the Stabilization agency 
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is still too young and too small to at- 
tack. 

The line taken evidently is to con- 
trol specific products. This had been 
expected since summer; it had been 
supposed that ceilings would be 
placed first on the basic materials. 
Such a method has its points: it holds 
down the price level with least actual 
enforcement work. It also has the 
weakness of forcing wage action for 
selected groups of workers who'll feel 
discriminated against. The auto ceil- 
ing, obviously, didn’t fall into this 
original plan. 

To prevent continual requests for 
wage rises, the Agency must assure 
reasonable stability in the cost of liv- 
ing. There’s the initial difficulty that 
farm prices are more or less excluded. 
Secondly, the Government has been 
late in building up an enforcement or- 
ganization. With a new year opening, 
there still is none. 


Deterioration in living stand- 
ards won’t be fully reflected in the 
cost-of-living index. As products go 
out of production, they also leave the 
index. This isn’t a complete answer, 
however, in keeping union workers 
contented. Only about twenty-five 
per cent of the index seems likely to 
be affected by the removal of items. 


Actual change in foreign policy 
is to be doubted. In Washington as 
everywhere else, there’s a lot of iso- 
lationist sentiment, which, however, 
doesn’t seem to dominate. Isolation- 
ist strength seems greater than it is 
because of a loose alliance with those 
who, far from wanting to withdraw, 
urge a firmer line in the Far East. 
Appropriations for the Armed Ser- 
vices were voted without debate. 

The Kremlin’s long term line, as 
understood here, has been to watch 
always for the weakest spots outside 
its own orbit. Advocacy of this 
simple plan is Stalin’s contribution to 





his heritage of communist doctrines. 
The weakest spots are patently in the 
Far East, it’s at last realized, so that 
the United Nations cannot clear out. 

You hear remarks, of course, that 
Europe could just as well be left to 
the Reds. Among Congressmen, par- 
ticularly from rural territories, you 
meet a good many who seem to sup- 
pose that only the United States pos- 
sesses industry. The majority are 
probably well aware that Europe pos- 
sesses vast capacity for making steel, 
electrical equipment, machinery and 
a wide variety of other kinds of prod- 
ucts. 


Possibly, there will be a reduc- 
tion for a while in commercial loans. 
NPA is cutting back materials avail- 
able for civilian use; it’s been gener- 
ally predicted that this will cut man- 
ufactures in January. Inventories of 
materials open to civilian use will 
gradually decline and the loans 
against them be repaid. Military or- 
ders don’t yet make up the loss, it’s 
said. 


In Democratic as well as Repub- 
lican ranks, there’s growing sentiment 
for a manufacturers’ excise tax. Such 
a tax brings in a lot of money and 
it’s supposed to be fairly easy to ad- 
minister. 


In allowing advertising deduc- 
tions from the excise profits tax, the 
Revenue Bureau will follow the same 
policy as during the war. Companies 
will be allowed to spend on institu- 
tional copy at least what they previ- 
ously spent to advertise products. 
Those which suddenly hike their ad 
allowances will be called on the 
carpet. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

A small safe (under six inches in 
each dimension) bolts onto a truck 
floor to help safeguard money col- 
lected by truck drivers from their 
customers—called the Little Cor- 
poral, the safe is made by Midwest 
Project Engineering Company... . 
Chrysler Corporation now offers a 
four-door, six- passenger vehicle 
which resembles its Town and Coun- 
try model but which can be converted 
into an ambulance simply by folding 
the rear passenger seats—two collap- 
sible stretchers, incidentally, are in- 
cluded as standard equipment... . : A 
22-year-old Detroit student won the 
top prize of $1,000 in Packard Motor 
Car Company’s recent automotive de- 
sign contest held in cooperation with 
Cranbrook Academy of Art—while 
results of the contest will not be re- 
flected in Packard’s car designs of 
the immediate future, “they would 
probably be sensed over a long pe- 
riod,” points out William H. Graves, 
the company’s vice president of en- 
gineering. . . . For a quick start on 
a cold morning, Kemode Manufac- 
turing Company offers a carburetor 
preheater to be attached between the 
carburetor and intake manifold of a 
car—briefly, it consists of a wire 
which is heated electrically by the 
car’s battery so that when gasoline 
comes in contact with the hot element, 
it is immediately vaporized, facilitat- 
ing turnover of the engine. 


Construction . .. 

The Sinclair Oil Building, New 
York’s newest skyscraper, claims two 
construction firsts—it’s the first of 
New York’s many tall buildings to be 
built with Robertson “Q” Floors and 
it’s also the first with perlite plaster 
ceilings and walls throughout. . . . 
The “Q” Floor, by the way, is a cellu- 
lar steel sub-floor with many struc- 
tural advantages—among its finer 
points is the fact that electrical and 
telephone outlets can be provided 
where needed, and re-located, with a 
minimum of work. . . . You'll like 
The Family Handyman, a new quar- 
terly magazine which will make 
20 


its bow to the public this week—pub- 
lished by Universal Publishing & 
Distributing Corporation, it will have 
articles on easy-to-do home repairs, 
maintenance and improvement. 


Industrial . . . 

Whereas 15 years ago the maxi- 
mum capacity of a plastics injection 
molding machine was less than two 
ounces, now we find these machines 
capable of handling with ease a 60- 


and up—a total of 56 feeds and 
threads are instantly available with- 
out the need to change quadrant gear- 
ing. . . . It’s interesting to note that 
the package steam generators made 
by Foster Wheeler Corporation can 
now be found in a wide variety of in- 
dustrial plants: food processing, elec- 
trical manufacturing, paper making, 
dyeing, steel, soap, oil processing and 
more recently, bulk oil storage—on 
the market for the past 10 years, they 








New Office 


Copying 
Machine 


The BW Copyflex, is a 
new office copying ma- 
chine which makes low- 
cost, direct positive 
duplicates of original 
matter up to II'/2 
inches wide by any 
length without a need 
for inks, tray develop- 
ing, stencils, special 
lighting or specialized 
training for the opere- 
tor. The entire copying 
process is accomplished 
within the unit itself, 
which can be placed 
anywhere since it mere- 
ly needs to be con- 
nected to an ordinary 
electric outlet for its 
power supply. The de- 
vice is made by Charles 
Bruning Company, Inc. 








ounce “shot’”—among new giant ma- 
chines of this type is one built by 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Com- 
pany for turning out television “win- 
dows” at the Chicago plant of the 
Cruver Manufacturing Company on 
an 85-second cycle; this, however, is 
not the last word on the subject, for 
“under wraps’: are models that prom- 
ise to double and even triple present 
capacity. .. . Niles Tool Works Com- 
pany Division, Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation, is introducing a new 
line of heavy-duty engine lathes rang- 
ing in size from 40 inches to 80 inches 


may be fired by oil or gas or a combi- 
nation of these fuels. . . . The avail- 
ability of 10 different remote controls 
at the option of the purchaser makes 
the new Robot Door Operator for in- 
dustrial use an extremely versatile 
unit—maximum safety to persons and 
property is achieved through an ex- 
clusive friction drive feature which 
operates in the event that the door is 
blocked. 


Plastics ... 
Watch the retail stores for a vari- 
ety of products (place mats, hand- 
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bags, wallets, belts and specialty foot- 
wear) which are being made from 
deeply embossed Vinylite plastic 
sheeting by the Hedwin Corporation 
and Forrest Process & Development 
Corporation—this represents but one 
of three special treatments of this ba- 
sic Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration plastic which were an- 
nounced recently; products based 
on the other two treatments, how- 
ever, won’t be available in the market 
until spring. . . . The second special 
treatment is by Decora Corporation 
and has resulted in a completely new 
material to be known as Coryl— 
among its qualities are a three-di- 
mensional texture and crease- and 
wrinkle resistance—it is suitable for 
draperies, curtains, aprons and table- 
cloths, to name a few uses. .. . The 
third treatment is represented by a 
new lightweight gauge line of Seal- 
tuft, the stitchless quilted plastic pro- 
duced by Jason Corporation—lighter 
in weight than its companion product, 
which is recommended for upholstery 
and other items subject to heavy 
wear, the new Sealtuft is less expen- 
sive and softer to the touch; it’s 
recommended for garment bags, in- 
fants’ nurseries and similar uses. 


Odds & Ends... 

For documents, bonds and valu- 
able personal papers kept at home (or 
for personal records at the office), 
there’s the Hercules Letter Vault 
which carries a one-hour furnace test 
certificate—a product of Meilink 
Steel Safe Company, it comes with 
ten Pendaflex folders with printed 
tabs to simplify filing. . . . Glenn L. 
Martin Company has presented the 
U. S. Navy and Air Force specifica- 
tions for a multi-purpose twin-engine 
airplane with a basic task of carrying 
15,000 pounds of cargo 1,500 miles 
at 270 miles per hour—designated 
the Martin Military Airlift 4-0-4, this 
airplane is so designed that both mili- 
tary and commercial versions can be 
produced side by side on the same as- 
sembly line; in fact, 75 of the com- 
mercial type are now under construc- 
tion for TWA and Eastern Air Lines. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested. 
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Aircrafts 





Concluded from page 5 


inasmuch as secrecy veils many of 
the details, it is impossible to say 
which companies are getting the 
greatest relative volume of military 
business. Thus, the fact that Douglas 
had $625.5 million in contracts at 
September 30 last vs. $270.5 million 
one year earlier provides little indi- 
cation of its backlog now. 

Aircraft issues, which generally 
made their postwar lows in 1947 or 
1948, have been responding to recent 
developments, some advancing be- 
yond their 1946 highs. The stand- 
out is Grumman, which declared two 
separate 100 per cent stock dividends 
in recent years. This in itself is an 
indication of progress, but the stock is 
now selling at around twice its 1946 
high. Total market value of company 
shares is now very close to that 2 
Douglas Aircraft common, which at 
its 1946 price peak sold at twice: the 
valuation of Grumman. Big Board 
issues selling at approximately their 
1946 highs include Curtiss-Wright, 
Fairchild, North American Aviation, 
Northrop Aircraft and United. Boe- 
ing Airplane is presently about five 
points higher, although during the late 
‘thirties this issue sold at 4934 com- 
pared with a higlof 35 in 1946. Is- 
sues presently lagging their 1946 
peaks include Consolidated-Vultee, 
Martin, Bell, Lockheed and Republic 
—yet these shares, as well as all the 
others, have made wide gains com- 
pared with the low prices of 1947 
when Lockheed sold at 11, Douglas 
at 45, Boeing at 14 and Grumman 
(on an adjusted basis) at 4. 

With the exception of Martin and 
Northrop, all the listed aircrafts paid 
dividends in 1950 and several boosted 
payments over 1949 amounts. But 
due to the fact that heavier capital 
requirements will be called for to meet 
stepped-up production schedules, 
shareholders can expect no bonanza 
in 1951 even though earnings will be 
expanded substantially. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Kansas Power Light Co.— 
Ist mtge. 2%s, 1984......... $325,000 Jan. 18 
io De Jane Tramway, Light 
& Power—50-yr 2nd mtge. 5s 
WEE. atactutedatctyeeeeseees Entire Apr. 1 














A Searching and Critical 
Analysis of 1951 
Interpreted for Investors 
Will Appear in the 
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Significant Articles 


A Leok Ahead—1951-2000 


Growth of country; atomic power; price 
trend; continued high tax burden? Socia) 
security extensions; advance of science. 


Should Be Good Year for Business 


Steadily tightening controls will slow down 
production of numerous kinds of consumer 
goods, but over-all effect of this will be more 
than offset by arms program getting into 
swing. Difficulties in interregnum? 


Quarter Century Dividend Honor Roll 


Several hundred N.Y.S.E. listed common 
stocks have paid dividends in each of the 
past 25 years. Here are these dependable 
issues—together with their actual records 
over the past decade. 


Fiscal Policy Will Be a Key Factor 


Inflation trend and, to some extent, the 
stock market pattern will be importantly 
influenced by the Administration’s handling 
of fiscal problems during the coming year. 


Best Market Performers for 1950 

Here are the stock groups that out-paced the 
general market—with a discussion of the 
reasons. 

Industries with Brightest Outlook 


While business in general should be good, 
in 1951, prosperity won’t be shared equally. 
These industries should do considerably bet- 
ter than average. 


Stockholder Relations at the Crossroads 


Techniques in handling relations between 
corporation management and its sharehold- 
ers have substantially improved in recent 
years, but some have proved successful while 
others have failed. What policies are best 
for the average corporaton? 


Advertising Forms Close Jan. 17 
Circular and Rate Card on Request 


Write FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
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Yours is hard row to hoe, says President to Wilson 


of New Job given him—Choice is bullish harbinger 





oe STIMU- 
LANT of national importance 
was supplied on the economic front in 
the closing month of fading 1950. Its 
name is Charles E. Wilson. 
A big statement? Certainly. 
the man, Wilson, is a big 
citizen himself. The task 
he assumes is, by every 
measurement, a big assign- 
ment, by far the biggest 
that even Mr. Wilson has 
accepted. | 


But 


A HARD ROW to 
hoe, said President Tru- 
man of the work Mr. Wil- 
son takes on as Director of 
the Office of War Mobil- 
ization, and he congratu- 
lated the General Electric executive 
upon his willingness to accept it as a 
patriotic duty. 

Business and financial leaders go 
along with the President. As signifi- 
cant as dramatic has been the change 
in sentiment regarding the future in 
the light of the appointment, and the 
conditions under which the President 
made it. Consider the sequence of 
December developments leading to 
the choice. 

1. Defeat in Korea, and resulting 
deep pessimism. That black eye was 
more than merely annoying. 2. Grow- 
ing criticism over the lagging prog- 
ress of the Government in coming to 
grips with the defense problem. Fear 
was mounting that our defense efforts 
lacked proper direction. 3. An- 
nouncement of the appointment. 
Overnight, discouragement gave way 
to encouragement, fear to confidence. 


FULL AUTHORITY has been 
given to the OWM Chief. No strings 
are tied to the appointment. Wilson 
reports directly to the President— 
no run-around through channels, civil- 
ian agency, military or political. He 
has one boss man, Harry S. Truman. 
Thus, the selection and the grant of 
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power given add up to a sum that is 
bullish to American success in mobil- 
izing its tremendous economic power. 
“Very encouraging,” says Wilson 
of America’s productive capacity 
which in. essential respects is some 
50 per cent to double pre- 
Pearl Harbor capacity. 
“Very optimistic,” he says 
of his own idea of Ameri- 
ca’s ability to further de- 
velop its productive poten- 

tial. 

All of which, coming 
from a man who does not 
toss superlatives around 
with the abandon of a deb- 
utante, is good. 


ssa GREAT EXECU- 
TIVES abound in the United States. 
Its sheer magnitude produces oppor- 
tunity for the type of leadership de- 
veloped. Opportunity is kept alive in 
turn under the American free enter- 
prise and profit incentive system for 
the encouragement of leadership. We 
have not one or two able executives 
but hundreds. Picking among them 
for the right man was the delicate 
problem left to Mr. Truman. 

What, one may surmise, did the 
President see in Mr. Wilson that pos- 
sibly marked him apart from other 
capable administrators ? 

To get at the answer or probable 
answer let’s start them all off even on 
administrative know-how. 


SOME PLUS VALUES pos- 
sessed by Mr. Wilson follow: 
He knows war production from 
e the industry side. In World 
War II, GE handled more military 
production than any other company ; 
four-fifths of its entire output in the 
peak year 1944 was war production 
from its nearly 120 plants. 
2 He understands war production 
e from the Washington agency 
side. During World War II he spent 
two strenuous years as WPB’s Vice 


Chairman. This side of the business 
is a specialty in itself. 
Wilson’s vitality is unusual. It 
e had to be to carry him up 
through G.E. Now in his 64th year, 
the big-framed, 6-foot 2-inch Wilson 
packs the punch of a man consider- 
ably younger. Robust health in the 
undertaking he now faces is a pre- 
requisite. 
Added to these plus values is 
e another—not generally realized 
nor fully appreciated by persons out- 
side the GE organization. Rated by 
thousands who have heard him from 
the platform as a better than run-of- 
the-mill businessman type of speaker, 


no high compliment, Wilson rises to 


the heights when it is necessary to 
score his point. Important? Ask 
anyone who has sat in on industry- 
government group meetings in war- 
time Washington. Getting produc- 
tion will be the less difficult part of 
Mr. Wilson’s job. The harder part 
comes in deciding who gets what, how 
much, and in determining why this 
segment of the over-all economy must 
take less instead of more. 


FIRST MOVE of Mr. Wilson 
immediately after taking over the 
nation’s mobilization program was the 
appointment of two top aides. Both 
have won their spurs in previous de- 
fense service, one representing the 
military and the other, the civilian 
part of the partnership. 

A Colonel under General Lucius 
D. Clay, who is on leave as chair- 
man of Continental Can to serve with 
Wilson, offered the comment that fol- 
lows when the writer remarked dur- 
ing World War II upon the skill and 
industry of some of the brass in 
Army’s Service of Supplies. “An 
organization,” he said, “simply re- 
flects the personality of its head. The 
head of this operation is General 
Clay. He’s a great man, and the 
people under him try to measure up ' 
to the standards he sets for himself.” 

Sidney J. Weinberg, named by 
Wilson as his other special assistant, 
is senior partner of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. Known in war-time Washing- 
ton as well as he is in peacetime Wall 
Street, Weinberg is a ranking expert 
in the difficult but basically important 
job of picking the man for the job. 
During World War II, he teamed 
with Wilson in WPB. 
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Improved Outlook 
For Clothing Makers 


Business upturn visible in apparel lines which should 


benefit from curbs on hard goods. Shirt makers show 


best comparisons, with prices as well as costs on rise 


usiness is definitely better in the 

men’s clothing field. Sales re- 
ports for recent quarterly periods are 
well on the plus side and a good 
winter season is in prospect. High 
consumer income, combined with a 
spell of cold weather, is helping re- 
tailers make inroads into large stocks 
presently on hand. 

Although manufacturers’ sales of 
apparel generally declined during the 
first seven months of last year, gains 
in retail sales which became appar- 
ent during July and August brought 
some expansion in orders to makers. 
It is true that post-Korean spending 
spree was largely confined to durables 
owing to more urgent demand for au- 
tomobiles, furniture and appliances, 
but consumer spending for soft goods 
also expanded so that retailers began 
to stock up. Since durables are still 
being heavily advertised and energeti- 
cally promoted, the long expected 
shift to soft goods cannot be said to 
have made itself felt, the present im- 
proved demand being ascribed to 
ready consumer funds. However, 
credit curbs on automobiles and ap- 
pliances will doubtless result in per- 
ceptibly less spending next year in the 
hard goods field so that less competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar’ will 
prompt increased demand for suits, 
hats and shirts. 


Deficits Vanishing 


By far the best showing last year 
was reported by the shirt manufac- 
turers. Deficits wherever they ex- 
isted have been turned into black-ink 
figures and dividend payments have 
been raised throughout the _ list. 
Cluett, Peabody, the leader on vol- 
ume, is paying $3.00 per share com- 
pared with $2.00 in 1949; Manhat- 
tan Shirt increased its quarterly divi- 
dend from 25 cents to 35 cents with 
the December 1 payment; Phillips- 
Jones and Reliance Manufacturing 
are paying their stockholders at least 
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twice the 1949 amounts. Shirt pro- 
duction meanwhile was expected to 
attain a record high of 17.5 million 
dozen against some 15.7 million 
dozen in 1949. 

Contending with higher costs, the 
shirt manufacturers are raising prices 
on some lines, with others due to fol- 
low later. Cluett, Peabody’s whole- 
sale price of fancy shirts to go on re- 
tail shelves next spring will be 
boosted 6 to 12 per cent. Manhattan 
Shirt raised prices on fall re-orders 
of white shirts and on spring deliv- 
eries 7 to 13 per cent. Sport shirts 
are also on the way up. It follows 
that the current improved demand for 
sport shirts and heavy promotion of 
next spring’s new lines are expected 
to result in a substantial gain in dol- 
lar volume compared with the rather 
weak showing early last year. A\l- 
though higher prices will account for 


much of the increment in dollar vol- 
ume, some expansion in unit sales 
may be looked for in view of the 
credit curbs on hard goods. 

Manufacturer-retailers of general 
lines of men’s clothing, plus some 
feminine apparel, showed decidedly 
mixed results during the first half of 
last year, though improvement has 
been general in recent months. How- 
ard Stores, which opened new units 
in Chicago and Philadelphia, in- 
creased its sales for the ten months 
through October by 4.7 per cent with 
October sales up 9.2 per cent. Con- 
trasting with Howard, which sticks 
to men’s and boys’ clothing, is Bond 
Stores, earnings of which have been 
trending downward since 1946. Bond 
Stores, which added a line of women’s 
apparel during the war and carried 
through an expansion program in 
1948-49, has not been able as yet to 
check the downtrend of net earnings. 
Bond is presently paying only 25 
cents a quarter on the common 
against three 50-cent disbursements 
in 1949 with 25 cents in the final 
quarter, and 1950 earnings will 
doubtless show an unfavorable com- 
parison with 1949 results. 

Of the two hat manufacturers, Hat 
Corporation of America has the bet- 
ter postwar earnings record. Dividend 
payments are conservative and good 
cost control is maintained. Although 
the industry is semi-speculative, Hat 
Corporation, which resulted from a 
merger of several companies in 1932, 
has made payments annually since 
1937. After clearing up arrears on 
its 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, John B. Stetson has made pay- 
ments on the common stock from 
1944 to date. 

Within the clothing group as a 
whole, better grade stocks are few 
with only Cluett, Peabody accorded 
a. semi-investment rating. 


The Leading Apparel Makers 


—Sales——~ 

Years (Millions) 
Company ended: 1948 1949 
Bond Stores ........ Dec. 31 $84.5 $82.9 


Cluett, Peabody..... Dec. 31 840 76.6 
Hart, Sch. & Marx..Nov.30 63.0 57.8 
Hat Corp. of Amer... Oct. 31 a17.9 a17.2 


Howard Stores..... Dee. 31 31.1 27.2 
Manhattan Shirt....June 30 b23.7 b23.6 
Phillips-Jones ...... Dec. 31 23.8 22.9 
Reliance Mfg. ...... Dec. 31 38.7 36.4 
Stetson, _— Oct.31 28.1 245 
Wilson Bros........ Dec. 31 16.4 16.7 








Earned Per Share———— Divi- 
-—Annual—" 7-Six Months—. dends_ Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 


$3.05 $1.78 $0.78 $0.36 $1.00 17 
5.59 1.93 1.08 2.52 3.00 34 
8.16 4.42 2.84 159 2.20 24 

al.55  a1.83 0.33 0.42 0.50 7 


2.34 2.48 im ia iS 62 
bD0.34 b2.43 as “ac See 
3.83 183 N.R. 1.28 1.00 18 
0.02 0.57 cD0.06 c0.77 0.60 12 
2.89 6.51 N.R. N.R. 2.00 21 
1.06 D053. D047 0.04 0.50 5 


a—Years ended October 31 of following year. b—Years ended June 30 of following year. c—Nine 


months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Improve Your Financial Returns in 19S1 


USE FINANCIAL WORLD'S | 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


PART I—FINANCIAL WORLD. . . 52 Weekly Issues 


For only $20 a year (a fraction less than 6 cents a day) you are kept 
continuously informed on the business and financial developments that 
ultimately determine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL 
WORLD is more than a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a com- 
plete 4-PART Investment SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they 
prefer to more costly services. 


It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, 
comparative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informa- 
tive 1l-year stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to 
these regular features: (a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with dis- 
cussion of Market Outlook and Current Trends, also weekly security 
Recommendations ; (b) News and Opinions on Active Stocks; (c) Stock 
Factographs—4 to 12 stock studies each week; (d) Financial Summary. 


PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, our 64-page pocket stock guide, is 
mailed to reach all FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers, at no added cost, 
about the first of each month. It contains latest corporation earnings and 
balance sheet figures, plus other essential data on all companies whose 
shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange or the New York 
Curb Exchange. Also tells you our expert RATING for each stock. 


oll PART III—PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 
Finencil No 


If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stocks, or if you 
are considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion 
and advice (per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer 
speculative “tips,” nor do we attempt to forecast short market swings. 


Be sure to read our four-page folder, “Investment Advice Privilege,” for 
the use of subscribers only. 


PART IV—1950-51-Revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH Manual 


If you want to know quickly the background, financial set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on any 
listed stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed $4.50 Annual 
STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK of 288 big pages, covering 1,614 stocks. 
The 36th Edition is a veritable gold mine of information not readliy 
available to the average investor. A “MUST” in analyzing stock values. 
CODRCEECCUGEROCUOOUGEGECCREGORQHGRROEUEECURGDUREOCESCRGCORSERERREQGCEGCLSCLOCOCL@SGCSCCUCCEORECERGERCRSOLCCURCLOCUCRSEOQEOESCOUGHOCRURERCCUCERCOSSRCRRCRCCREERE 

FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. st 

For enclosed $20 check (or M. O.) please enter my order for SPECIAL 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, includ- 


(1) Check here if you wish to get 
ing 1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. FINANCIAL WORLD 6 months 
(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . ([] Check here if RENEWAL. jl id EON OL 
only $11 for BOTH. 








(C1 Check here if subscription is new. 


(] Check here if renewal. 
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Street News 





Year's results carried hope for brokers, but have dis- 


couraging implications for others in the securities field 


he last year of the half century 
carried hope for the brokerage 
phase of the securities business but 
discouragement for others. Trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
totaled approximately 525 million 
shares, nearly twice as much as in 
1949. Thanks to this increased vol- 
ume, as well as to the rigid economy 
practiced in its management ex- 
penses, the country’s leading ex- 
change operated at a profit. Member 
firms did much better profitwise and 
their greatly curtailed staffs again 
knew the meaning of year-end bo- 
nuses, few of which were publicized. 
It is true that a considerable part of 
the turnover increase was due to 
stock splits—General Motors alone 
went from 44 million to 88 million 
shares outstanding. Wherever that 
happened the average commission on 
stock trading was reduced. But the 
stock brokers had a prosperous year. 
So did the rank and file of employes 
who survived the economy purge. 
Even Lenny, the shoe-shine boy on 
Broad Street, reported a better gross. 
Not so with the underwriters who, 
as the half century drew to a close, 
were paying out big money for legal 
talent in their defense against the 
Government’s suit for alleged monop- 
olistic practices. The fact that most 
of the practices complained of were 
dropped automatically with the ad- 
vent of competitive bidding has little 
or no bearing on the legal bill. Gross 
underwriting spreads under the new 
system are a small fraction of what 
they once were. Furthermore, pri- 
vate placement is accounting for about 
half the financing done. 
The investment banking house 
that acts as go-between in private 
placements makes a nice profit that 
is riskless, but realizes that it is dig- 
ging its own grave. The long term 
effect of this freezing of billions of 
dollars worth of bonds in the port- 
folios of insurance companies is some- 
thing else to worry about. 
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The fact that Halsey, Stuart & 
Company acted as syndicate head in 
$1% billion of security offerings in 
1950 will probably be introduced as 
evidence in the current investment 
banking suit. Although the leader, 
that house is not among the seventeen 
defendants. If the defense should cite 
this huge figure to prove that there 
is no such thing as a monopoly in in- 
vestment banking, the Department of 
Justice could think up a ready an- 
swer. ‘““That is what competitive bid- 
ding was calculated to do—break 
down the traditional banker system.” 

In corporate financing alone, Hal- 
sey, Stuart’s participations were more 
than 50 per cent above its nearest 
competitor—First Boston. They were 
60 per cent above the combined totals 
of Morgan Stanley and Kuhn Loeb. 
These three houses were the heaviest 
losers to the bidding system. 


Neither the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s data nor pri- 
vate compilations reveal fully the 
profits that have come to investment 
firms from secondary distributions. 
For every “secondary” that is regis- 
tered under the Securities Act, there 
are probably a dozen or more that 
are too small to require registration. 
Yet these smaller items have bulked 
as an important item in the profits 
of investment houses. Frequently the 
job is finished before the offering an- 
nouncement is made. This phase: of 
security distribution has been paying 
off well. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of salesmanship as contrasted 
with mere brokerage. 


The persistent increase in com- 
mercial loans against the normal year- 
end trend revived the subject of bank 
reserve requirements in the final 
week of the year. The financial com- 
munity stopped worrying about a stif- 
fening of reserve rates back in No- 
vember because it was felt that 
nothing could be done by the Federal 
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» New York, N. ¥- 
December 20, 1950. 


Philip Morris & Co. Led., tne. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.975 per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 3.90% Series, has been declared 
payable February 1, 1951 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 15, 1951. 

There has also been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.75 per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company ($5 Par), payable January 
15, 1951 to holders of Common Stock 
of record at the close of business on 
January 2, 1951. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10. 


_ L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
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FERRO ENAMEL 
CORPORATION 


) CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Board of Directors of the Ferro 
Enamel Corporation has this day de- 
clared a Dividend of forty cents ($.40) 
per share on the outstanding eommon 
stock of the Company, payable March 
22, 1951, to shareholders of record on 
March 5, 1951. 


December 14, 1950 G. W. WALLACE, Treasurer 








Reserve to jeopardize the December- 
January Treasury refunding. It was 
no secret that the banking authori- 
ties were disturbed by the lack of vol- 
untary cooperation shown in some 
commercial banking centers. At the 
same time, all banks had become 
stockholder-conscious and, since they 
were dealing in money no matter how 
much it had depreciated, they had to 
think about paying extra dividends. 


Lehman Brothers, which orig- 
inally was founded in Montgomery, 
Alabama, and now is one of Amer- 
ica’s_ leading investment banking 
houses, last week celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. At the outset, grocery 
and dry goods were the stock in trade, 
but shortly the firm became a com- 
modity house, predominately in cot- 
ton. Adapting itself to the changing 
economy of the nation, the firm be- 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 

Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
1-15 1-10 
1-18 
1-25 
1-12 
1-18 
1-15 


Company 

All Penn Oil & Gas....-. "2c 
American Book . 
American Can 

Arnold Constable .... 
Ae ee ck eee Q25c 


Baldwin Rubber 


gat 
— 
ok a A 


ees DNS a on 


Blauners, Inc. 
Bush Terminal 


Calif. Oregon Power. .Q40c 
Celotex Corp. ........ Q25c 

Do 5% pi Q25c 
Cent. Aguirre Sugar.Q37%c 
Cent. Hudson G. & E...15c 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr..Q45c 
Cent. Ohio St’l Prod... .25c 
Cinn. Gas & Electric...45c 
City & Suburban 


Homes 
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Club Aluminum Prod. . 
Commodore Hotel . 12% 
Cons. Textile 
Corn Products Ref... ..Q90c 
Crown Cork & Seal, 

2” See *Q50c 
Delaware Pr. & Lt 
Detroit Gasket ......... 25c 
De Vilbiss Co 
Dominion Bridge .. 

Do 
Ekco Products 

Do 44% pf 
Emerson Radio & 

Phono. Q2 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.$1 
Gen. Metals 
General Mills 
Gimbel Bros. Q2 

Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Haverhill Gas Lt 
Hayes Mfg. 

__ ge Q40c 
Hobart Mig. ......... E20c 
Holly Sugar Q25c 

Do 5% pf. ....... Q37'%c 
Household Finance 

4g a err 09334 

Do 4% pf 
Illinois Brick 

Do 
Illinois Power 

eee Q053%c 

Do 4.08% pf. ....... OS5l1c 
Int'l Milling 4% pt....Q$1 
Jersey Cent. Pr. & Lt. 

ee err, f O$l 
Kansas City So. Ry. 

4% pf. O$ 12-30 
Kellogg Switch & Sup. .15c - 1- 9 
Krueger (G.) 

eae 12%c 
MacAndrews & Forbes. .$1 

QO$1.50 
McCall Gorp. ........ Q50c 1-15 
McLellan Stores ..Q37%c 1-12 

Do 2c - 1-12 
Metropolitan Edison 

3.80% pf In.$0.137 
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Company 
Michaels Bros. ......... 15c 
Midwest Piping & 
Supply 
Monroe Loan Soc. 
Cl. A 
Montana Power 
ye? pid Ward 
ic caida eibialibiahs aside E$1 
Mseectl (John) 
Bee eee! Ql2%c 
Motor Products ...... E75c 
Mountain States Pr..Q62%c 
Do 5% pf Q62%c 
Nat’! Chemical & Mfg..15c 
Nat'l Lock Q25c 
National Tank ....Q37%c 
Northern Indiana Pub. Ser. 
4%4% pi. 
Northern States 
Power (Minn.)....17%c 
Do $3.60 pf 
Do $4.10 pf 
Do $4.80 pf 
Otis Elevator 


Pacific Gas & El...... Q50c 
Parke, Davis & Co 
Pennsylvania Pr. 

ere QO$1.061%4 
Philadelphia Co. 5% pf.S25c 
Pitts. Cinn. Chic. & 

__ i See re S$2.50 
Portland Gas Lt........ 75c 


Portland Gen. El...... 
Pressed Metals Am.. 
Pub. Service Colo 
Do 44% pf....Q$1.06% 
ee Gee in csc cect Q50c 
Sargent & Co. 
Schenley Indust. 
Standard Stoker.........25¢ 
Sun Oil 4%% , 
pf. A 
Superior Steel.......... 25c 
Texas Pr. & Lt. 
errr er O$1.14 
Do $4 pf QO 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 
EN « wan cirercmsa Q60c 
Thompson Products ....50c 
Do 4% pf 
Union Elec. ( Mo.) 
eee QO$1.12% 
Do $4 pf QO$l1 
Do $3.70 pf 
Do $3.50 pf 
Union Gas Canada..... *20)c 
Un. Milk Products. ...17M%ec 
Union Oil ( Calif.) ....Q50c 
Vanadium Corp. ....... 50c 
Washington Gas Lt..Q37%c 
Western Grocers *$1 
York County Gas...... 75c 
Zenith Radio 


Accumulations 


Le Tourneau (R. G.), 
Inc. $ 


Carrier Corp. 


*In Canadian funds. 


Q—Quarterly. Spl.—Special. 


E—Extra. 
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| came interested in the financing of 
merchandising and manufacturing 
businesses. Among these were, in 
1897, the Electric Vehicle Company, 
in 1899, the Rubber Tire Wheel 
Company, which eventually was ab- 
sorbed by the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, and the Havana 
Tobacco Company, which later be- 
came a part of the American Tobacco 
Company. 

During the two decades beginning 
with 1906, almost 100 security issues 
were underwritten by Lehman Broth- 
ers and offered to the public, most of 
them being joint ventures with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company, with whom 
Lehman Brothers had a_ working 
partnership for many years. Among 
those for whom it managed or co- 
managed issues were F. W. Wool- 
worth, May Department Stores, Clu- 
ett, Peabody, S. H. Kress, Endicott 
Johnson, Jewel Tea, Gimbel Broth- 
ers, R. H. Macy, B. F. Goodrich, 
Campbell Soup, Philip Morris, P. 
Lorillard, Radio Corporation of 
America, General Foods and Na- 
tional Dairy Products. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


The Western Pacific Railroad: $22,- 
000,000 first and refunding 3%s due 1981. 
(Offered December 20 at 100.485%.) 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.: 117,692 shares 
or common stock. (Offered December 
20 at $32 per share.) 

El Paso Electric Company: $4,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1980. Com- 
petitive bidding. 

Food Fair Stores, Inc.: 80,000 shares 
of $15 par value $4 preferred stock. 
(Terms to be filed by amendment.) 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 

Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

January 4: Bon Ami; Chrysler Corp.; 
Columbia Gas System; Grand Union; Mid- 
Continent Petroleum; New York Merchan- 
dise; Oklahoma Gas & Electric; Pacific 
Lighting; West Point Mfg. 

January 5: Birtman Electric; H. L. ° 
Green Co.; Hathaway Bakeries. 

January 8: Franklin Stores; McGraw 
Electric; Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven 
Railroad; Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 

January 9: General Public Utilities; S. 
S. Kresge Co.; L’Aiglon Apparel; Macoil 
Corp.; Procter & Gamble; Randall Co. 

January 10: Best & Co.; Brown Rubber ; 
Divco Corporation ; Melville Shoe; J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; Wentworth Mfg. ; EF, W. 
a Co.; Yuba Consolidated Gold 

1eids. 
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“Price Controls 





Concluded from page 3 


tion was driven to the black markets 
to obtain goods which were not avail- 
able at ceiling prices. 

Even over the short run, price con- 
trol cannot work unless it is bolstered 
by rationing, control of wages and 
farm prices, widespread public accept- 
ance under the spur of patriotism and 
general expectation of a compara- 
tively early ending of the emergency, 
and of course direct measures such 
as higher taxes and war bond drives. 

Thus far, we have followed sub- 
stantially the same course which 
proved so inadequate during World 
War II. Farm prices are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, entirely free; it is ob- 
vious that wage control will be a 
token matter only; there is no pros- 
pect of rationing as yet; and even 
price control itself still consists more 
of shadow than of substance. It is 
hardly to be expected that the present 
Administration will- impose signifi- 
cant tax increases in the lower and 
middle income brackets which account 
for most of the nation’s personal in- 
come and for an even larger part of 
the increases in income. 

Of at least equal significance is the 
fact that we have no way of knowing 
how long controls may be necessary. 
Vigorous action on many fronts may 
restrain price increases for two or 
three years; but if at the end of that 
time we are no closer to a peaceful 
world than we are now, price control 
will blow up in our faces as it did 
during early 1946—and the greater 
the degree of repression exercised in 
the meantime, the worse will be the 
subsequent explosion. 

Our economy is too complex to 
be operated from Washington. Price 
control authorities, even if they pos- 
sessed the wisdom of Solomon and 
were not (as they always are) sub- 
jected to strong political pressures, 
cannot successfully substitute their 
judgment for free market decisions 
since they cannot anticipate changes 
in consumer preferences, in manufac- 
turing processes, in raw material 
usage. When they attempt this, they 
necessarily create bottlenecks which 
lead inexorably to scarcities and black 
markets. During early 1946, the 
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OPA was forced to grant 504 indus- 
try-wide price increases and around 
11,500 individual increases in an ef- 
fort to alleviate hardships which were 
holding down production. In every 
case, some new hardship was thereby 
created. 

History records countless attempts 
to regulate prices in economies in- 
finitely less complex than ours, one 
such attempt having taken place in 
Babylon around 2100 B.C. In every 
case, price control has failed and has 
had to be abandoned. In 1778, the 
Continental Congress declared, “It 
hath been found by experience that 
limitation on the prices of commodi- 
ties is not only ineffective for the 
purpose proposed, but likewise pro- 
ductive of very evil consequences to 
the great detriment of the public ser- 
vice and grievous oppression of in- 
dividuals.” . 


Dividend Changes 


Clinchfield Coal: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
January 11 to stock of record Janu- 








ary 2. Company paid a similar extra on 
October 18. 

Clinton Trust: One new share for 
each eight held, payable February 1 to 
stock of record January 5. The, dividend 
is subject to approval by stockholders 
at the annual meeting on January 17. 
Also a quarterly of 25 cents payable 
January 2 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 21. 

Consolidated Textile: 3714 cents pay- 
able January 15 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 2. The previous cash payments last 
year were 30 cents in October, 25 cents 
in July and 20 cents each in April and 
January. 

M. H. Lamston: Special of 12% cents 
payable January 10 to stock of record 
December 28 and 10 per cent in stock 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 15. 

MacAndrews & Forbes: $1.50 payable 
January 15 to stock of record December 
29. Company paid 50 cents each in the 
three previous quarters. 

McLellan Stores: Extra of 12% cents 
and quarterly of 37% cents, both pay- 
able January 31 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 12. A similar extra was paid in May. 

Montgomery Ward: Extra of $1 pay- 
able January 30 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 2. An extra of $1 and the quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents was declared No- 
vember 30 for payment January 15. 

Stromberg-Carlson: 10 per cent in 
stock payable February 1 to stock of 
record January 15. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation 





Barium Steel Corporation 





incorporated: 1900. grin Office: Shreveport, Louisiana. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in October. Number of — (December 
1949): Preferred, 2733) aus A, 23,900; common, 4,131, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (subsidiaries) 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. — par) 
7Class A common (no par 

Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $10.60 per share. {Class A common stock is similar in all 
respect to common stock, except that Class A is non-voting. {870,812 
shares (39.8%) of preferred, 857,112 (24.3%) of ‘‘A’’ common and 
3,059,267 (75%) of common owned by Cities Service Company 


Business: A subsidiary produces, transports and distributes 
natural gas through 4,673 miles of pipe lines in a territory 
of 468,000 population extending from Shreveport, La., to 
Little Rock and Clarksville, Ark. Another subsidiary is a 
petroleum and natural gas producer, refiner and distributor 
with properties in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana and 5,451 
outlets in 2,875 communities in twelve southern states. 

Management: Identified with Cities Service. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $20.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $18.4 million; U. S. 
Governments, $1.6 million. Book value of combined common 
stocks, $8.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1932, (ar- 
rears cleared 1945); regular payments 1937 to date; common 
dividends 1948 to date. 


Outlook: Large natural gas reserves offer some longer 
term possibilities, but uncertainties in connection with the 
proposal to separate company’s oil and gas divisions and 
large share capitalization are unfavorable factors. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common carries 
sizable risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 ated 1950 
“Earned per share... $0.20 $0.29 $0.41 $0.39 $0.80 $1.44 33 neta 
Dividends paid None None None None None 80.40 o80 $0.60 
Highe(N. Y. Curb).. 5% 4% 7™ 8 6% 8% 11% 13% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 1% 3 3% 3% 3% 4% 5% 8 


*Basel on combined common stocks. 





Pratt G Lambert, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1885, New York, succeeding business established in 1849. 
Office: 75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo Y, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders: About 1,700. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


Business: Manufactures paints, varnishes, iad? lac- 
quers, japans, stains and like products. Sells to industrial 
plants, railroads, public utilities and, through distributors, 
to dealers and painting contractors. Trade names include 
Effecto, Vitralite, Vitraloid, Vitralex, “61”, “38”, Solidex and 
Lyt-all. Plants and warehouses are located in principal 
cities of the U. S. and Canada. 

Management: Long experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $5.3 million; ratio, 8.6-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. & 
Canadian Gov’t securities, $319,069; inventories, $3.0 million. 
Book value of stock, $35.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904 to date. 

Outlook: New residential building controls probably will 
affect the earnings picture, but company’s ability to main- 
tain satisfactory earning power under almost any conditions 
is a favorable factor. Higher production costs may be offset 
by installation of new machinery and equipment. 

Comment: Stock has a long record of comparatively stable 
earnings, and qualifies as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.11 $2.28 $2.16 $416 $5.26 $4.78 $8.16 
Dividends paid 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.95 3.00 2.55 


High (N. Y. Curb).. 30% 34 46 60 48 44 38 37 
Low (N.Y. Curb)... 19. 26% 381 35% 35 3” 26 aie 
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incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as Barium Stainless Steel 

succeed a company formed in 1933; present title adopted 1944. 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: First eae in May. 
Number ef stockholders (December 31, 1949): About 8,200 


Se oe ae 
Long $3,489,489 
2,188,769 shs 
Business: Subsidiaries manufacture a diversified line of 
metal products, including forgings, plates, structural steel 
and shapes, bolts and nuts, marine engines, castings, stamp- 
ings, springs and wire products, specialty jacks, steel barges, 
cranes, hoists and other material handling equipment; also 
erect bridges, buildings and other types of steel structures. 
In 1950, acquired Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company. 
Management: Under direction of company’s founder. 
Financial Position: Improving. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.6 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; in- 
ventories, $5.6 million. Book value of stock, $5.66 per share. 
Dividend Record: Has never paid a cash dividend. 


Outlook: Company has yet to demonstrate ability to 
integrate its miscellaneous components into a consistently 
profitable whole. Past record leaves much to be desired. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.01 $0.05 $0.05 $0.01 $0.84 $1.32 $0.33 . J 
Dividends paid None None None None None None 7 


High (N. Y. as 3% 4 9% 15 65% 71% 6 r% 
Low Low (N. Y. Curb). % 2 3 5 3% 4% 3 8 


~ *Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.51 in same 1949 period. {Paid 10% in stock. 





Standard Brands Incorporated 





incorporated : ‘- Delaware, merging The Fleischmann Co., Royal Baking 
E. . Gillett Co., Ltd. Office: 595 Madison Avenue, New 

ey ‘Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of 

stockholders “(March 15, 1950) : Preferred, 2,049; common, 76,354. 


rege 


*Preferred om $3.50 cum. (no par) 220,000 5 
Common SOG, (RO GOED. vccsnccccccrcesecccscqoet secsccoce 3,174,527 shs 


~ *Callable at $100.50 through September 15, 1951, $100 thereafter. 


Business: A leading food manufacturer. Products include 
Chase and Sanborn and Instant Chase and Sanborn coffees; 
Tender-Leaf and Instant Tender-teaf tea; Fleischmann’s 
yeast; frozen eggs and fruits (purchased for resale to the 
bakery and institutional trade); Blue Bonnet margarine; 
Royal baking powder, desserts and puddings. Wholly-owned 
subsidiaries manufacture and distribute gin, whiskies, rums, 
and malt products under the Fleischmann’s, Black £ White, 
Ricado and Pilgrim trade names. 


Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1949, $72.9 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $18.5 million. 
Book value of common stock, $25.72 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common each year 1929 to date. 


Outlook: Development and improvement of present 
products and processes assure company of strong trade 
position while discontinuance of unprofitable lines strength- 
ens earnings potential. High consumer purchasing power 
should result in maintenance of a satisfactory sales level for 
some time. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
semi-investment characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


tEarned per share.. } . $2.59 $2.74 $$4.11 $2.32 $2.05 +3.8 $$2.49 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.70 


33 49 55 37 29% 24 
oe 23 34% 23% 19% my 20 


*Adjusted for 1-for-4 reverse split in 1943. {Earnings are before foreign exchange 
adjustments and special appropriations. {Revised by company. §Nine months to 


September 830 vs. $1.74 in same 1949 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








El Paso Natural Gas 





EARNED PER SHARE 





















































ON COMMON STOCK: — 1950 1949 
3 Menths to December 2 

Consolidated Textile...... $0.29 $0.42 
12 Months to November 30 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 3.27 3.31 
Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 3.04 2.99 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv.. 0.98 0.73 
Consumers Power........ 2.58 2.54 
Detrest Eiison ....,...... 2.21 1.87 
sas Gas & Elec....... 3.47 3.14 
New York State El. & Gas. 2.29 2.28 
CR HO an ccescesece's 3.05 2.91 
Pennsylvania Power ..... p41.53 p40.53 
Southern Indiana Gas & E. 2.13 2.18 






11 Months to November 30 
Caterpillar Tractor 8.18 4.46 





eereee 







Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.... 4.25 1.59 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.18 0.91 
N.Y: Ch @ St Baye css 51.19 35.31 
Unit. Paramount Theatres 72.59 






6 Months to November 30 
0.36 0.001 


5 Months to November 30 
Delta! Air’ Times: ope. ced te 0.72 0.23 


4 Months to November 30 





Standard Milling 


eeeeeeee 




























Jacobs (F. L.) Co........ 0.58 0.75 
3 Months to November 30 

Comenal Gas. 45 aos 1.01 1.09 
i Rs Bee 1.42 0.87 
Hallicrafters Co. ........ 0.55 0.34 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel . b1.75 b0.23 
Masonite Corp .......... 1.00 1.11 
National Linen Service.... 0.27 0.20 
12 Weeks to November 25 

Spencer Kellogg ......... 0.30 0.65 
44 Weeks to November 5 

Veeder-Root ............ 3.82 2.28 
12 Months to October 31 

Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 2.96 3.11 
Gulf Public Serv. ........ 1.32 1.36 
Jamaica Public Serv. .... *1.43 *1.46 
Marathon Corp. ......... 4.84 3.29 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 7.46 4.68 
Rochester Button ........ 1.48 0.85 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.23 1.01 
Southern Natural Gas.... 3.89 in 
10 Months to October 31 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry... 18.95 12.48 
Illinois Central R.R....... 12.17 8.42 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 1.25 1.25 
N. Y. Ontario & W. Ry.. D2.91 D3.22 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 46.98 33.98 





6 Months to October 31 










Amer. Car & Foundry.... D3.68 2.09 
Interstate Engineering . 0.25 0.35 
Sheraton Corp. of Amer... 1.79 0.61 
3 Months to October 31 

Duro Test Corp.......... 0.58 0.23 
Savoy-Piaza, Inc. ........ 1.53 1.09 
12 Months to October 28 

Cudahy Packing ......... 167 D3.31 






12 Months to September 30 
Amer. Iron & Mach. Wks. 1.74 1.35 












Bingham-Herbrand ...... 3.77 2.64 
Brockway Glass ......... 9.23 6.66 
Cuban Amer. Sugar...... 4.49 3.02 
Miller Mfg. Co. ......... 0.45 0.31 
Punta Alegre Sugar...... 2.68 2.51 
; 9 Months to September 30 
Cities Service ........... 10.10 10.76 
Factor (Max) & Co...... 0.60 0.60 
“Canadian currency. +Excludes capital gains 
and undistributed earnings. b—Class B_ stock. 





0—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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to be obtaining 400 million cubic feet 
of gas per day from El Paso Natural 
Gas which may eventually be boosted 
to 500 million cubic feet. 

The enlargement of gas sales to 
Pacific Gas & Electric in the third or 


fourth quarter of 1951 will be the re-. 


sult of completion of El Paso’s San 
Juan Basin line now under construc- 
tion. The line, which will extend 
from a point in San Juan County, 
N. M., to a spot close to Franconia, 
Ariz., is designed to deliver 167 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per day of which 


150 million cubic feet will go to Paci- 
fic Gas. 


Further Growth Indicated 


Despite the substantial projects re- 
cently completed or now underway, 
further sizable growth seems in 
prospect for El Paso Natural Gas. 
The State of California’s gas reserves 
have been dwindling steadily and 
more gas will have to be drawn from 
Texas supplies in the future. Recog- 
nizing that growth in population and 
diminishing reserves would make 
necessary larger out-of-state deliv- 
eries in coming years, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas, Southern Counties Gas 
and Pacific Gas & Electric have ad- 
vised El Paso that by 1954 approxi- 
mately 300 million cubic feet a day 
would be required by them in excess 
of amounts now being delivered or 
being arranged for. El Paso’s market 
in the Southwest will need additional 
quantities estimated at 50 million cu- 
bic feet per day by 1953. 

El Paso anticipates no major diffi- 


culties in obtaining iron and steel for 


its new lines. The “Loop Line” 
project already is completed but the 
“San Juan” project will call for sub- 
stantial deliveries during 1951. While 
allocations would restrict use of pipe- 
line components, El Paso believes 
that “it should be able to obtain with- 
out material delay . . . the quantities 
of steel pipe and other materials 
needed for the completion of its cur- 
rent construction programs.” 
Deliveries from the “Loop Line” 
plus a recent rate increase forecast 
record earnings in 1951 and 1952, un- 
less unforeseen factors dilute income. 


Last year, prior to the Korean out- 
break, President Paul Kayser fore- 
cast earnings of $3.17 per common 
share in 1951 and $3.48 in 1952. 
Higher taxes enacted since the Ko- 
rean War reduce these projected per 
share earnings to $2.85 and $2.91, 
respectively. But net may not drop to 
$2.85 per share in 1951 owing to a 
rate boost equivalent to $1.11 per 
share granted last October 1. How 
much of the higher rates the company 
will be able to carry through to net 
profits cannot be estimated accurate- 
ly, but it is certain that the rate in- 
crease will have some beneficial ef- 
fect. Currently selling at around 23, 
El Paso common yields 6.1 per cent 
on its recently increased dividend of 
35 cents quarterly. A growth stock, 
the junior equity has considerable ap- 
peal for long term holding, although 
some risk is present owing to the 
company’s leveraged capital structure. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTING & STATIONERY BUSINESS 
In Wyoming 
One of the oldest: and largest established print- 
ing and stationery businesses, lock, stock and 
barrel, together with buildings and land in which 
located is offered for sale at $110,000.00—$43,000.00 
down and balance in three years at 1% per annum 
interest charge. It is located in Cheyenne, Capital 
city of Wyoming, on one of the main streets. 
Buiding is 66’x66’ reinforced concrete steel and 
brick. One knowing the business with initiative 
and vision can go places with this set-up. We 
are a young and growing country. 
DESMOND REALTY CO. 
1007 E. Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Phones 3998 or 7378 


COLORADO MOTEL 


For sale by owner. Situated in Grand Junction, 
Colorado. Best of location on highway 6, 24 and 
50. 22 mod. single and double air cond. units. 
Gar. Some elec. kitchens. Separate lovely 2 bed- 
room home and office. Grounds delightfully land- 
scaped. Sprinkling system, paved drive, year 
tound business. Excellent income. Requires $50,000 
to handle. Write Colorado Auto Court, 636 North 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Million acres ef fine timber in Honduras, Br. 
Henduras, Nicaragua, Deminican Republic 
and Panama at giveaway prices. Long Leaf 
Pine, Mahogany, Cedar, Maria Eshave, Reble 
and other fine timber. 

Internatienal Timber Brokers 
P. O. Box 198, Atlanta, Ga. 




















“World's largest fur 
animal sales organization” 


ALLIED FUR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


2227 West (82nd Street, Dept. C-2, 
Gardena, Califernia 








REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 








Gentlemans country home on salt water, near 
Easton, Md., 20 Acres of ground, Boat Wharf, 
Large house with two baths, Large enclosed 
porches, Fine Shade. 

G. L. Wilson, 

Phone 2421, 





Ridgely, Md. 











STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 





The Pacific Coast Company 





Incorporated : 1929, New York Main office: Bethpage, New York. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of shareholders: about 3,250. 


Sa ee eee : 
Long term deb 


Business: Designs and manufactures airplanes and parts; 
engines and propellers are purchased. U.S. Navy is prin- 
cipal customer. Planes recently in production include the 
Panther (F9F) jet fighter, the Albatross twin-engine utility 
amphibian, the Guardian anti-submarine plane and the Mal- 
lard twin-engine executive plane. Aerobilt subsidiary makes 
aluminum canoes and dinghies, truck bodies and trailers. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $2.1 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.0 million. Book value of stock, $13.53 per share, 
adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Government ‘progiram for expansion of air 
strength and company’s established position as a leading 
supplier of Navy and other military craft suggest satis- 
factory results over the intermediate term at least. 

Comment: Shares are an above-average issue in an essen- 
tially speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.67 $2.47 $2.85 $0.17 $1.14 $1.19 $1.59 §8$1.96 

1.00 72.00 


Dividends paid .... 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0:75 71.00 
eer 4% 8 13% 13% 8% 12% 145% 29% 
cy Nee rers 2% 2% 7 5% 4% 8% 7% 9% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividends in 1948 and 1950. ¢Paid 100% in stock. 
tAfter estimated refund to U. S. Gov't, $0.46 in 1948, $0.76 in 1949. §Six months 
to June 30 vs. $1.46 in same 1949 period. 





G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1917, New York; originally established in 1894. Office: 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wed- 
nesday in April. Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Prior  pmtdred. 1,300; common, 1,300. 


Capitalization: 


Mi Ren NG cs Sch es oan Ssaunn sua ek ees co ies ash the sabes *$1,020,000 
+Prior preferred stock $5 cum. (no par)..............0eeeeeee 62,029 shs 
A AMPK ICL OEE coi hiscwisurobant) “csr neees nies hionwe 202,739 shs 


*Serial notes. {fCallable at $105. 


Business: Manufactures footwear and operates 305 retail 
stores in over 300 cities in 37 states and the District of 
Columbia. Also handles hosiery, handbags and other items. 
Own factories produce about one third of around six million 
pairs of shoes sold annually. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1950, $6.1 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $1.2 million. Book value 
of common stock, $10.01 per share. 


Dividend Record: Arrears on prior preferred cleared in 
January, 1946; regular payments thereafter; on common, 
1917-21; 1925-27; 1929-31; and 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for low and medium-priced shoes is 
relatively stable under normal conditions, but expansion of 
armed forces should swell over-all sales volume. Earnings 
peak of company, however, appears to have been passed, 
with rising material and other costs which affect ines 
margins. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share... $1.03 $0.74 $0.86 $6.27 $5.52 $5.01 + 28 §$1.77 
tEarned per share... 0.82 0.74 §0.86 4.79 3.79 4.04 4.28 §1.77 


Dividends paid ..... None None None 1.00 1.15 1.80 1.55 1.70 
BMAD. os ro hin ioc wie eee 63% 9% 19 29 20 14% 16% 20 
Re So haven sceeonn 1% 3 83% 155% 11% 11% 10% 13% 





*Before contingency reserves. 
insurance proceeds. §Six months to June 30 vs. 


30 


yAfter contingency reserves. tExcludes $2.22 net life 
$1.99 in same 1949 period 





Incorporated: 1897, New Jersey, succeeding a foreclosed business. General 
office: Foot of Main St., Seattle 4, Wash. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (March 29, 1950): First 
Preferred, 199; second preferred, 243; common, 380. 


Capitalization: 
Pee rrr eT Tiere eer ry 


*First preferred stock $5 non-cum, (NO par)........+-seeeeeee 15, 350 = 
*+Second preferred stock $4 non-cum. (NO par).......-.seeeeee 40,000 shs 
Common stock ($10 par).......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 70,000 shs 


*Not callable. {Shares equally with common in any dividend over $4 a 


share annually. 


Business: A holding company, whose subsidiaries own 
coal lands, fuel (coal and oil) distributing yards, lumber 
yards, a wholesale heating appliance distributing business 
and miscellaneous properties; operates principally in Seattle 
area. In 1950, sold its railroad properties to Great Northern 
for $1.7 million and Seattle piers and waterfront properties to 
the Port of Seattle for $1.8 million. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $2.2 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $784,317; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$150,000. Book value of combined preferred and common 
stocks, $47.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: None on first preferred 1929-44; pay- 
ments 1945-48; action since deferred pending settlement of 
litigation. Second preferred paid none in 1928-46; payments 
of $4 each in 1947 and 1948 restrained in litigation. Common 
paid none in 1921-46; $1 payments in 1947-48 restrained. 

Outlook: Marginal position of company indicates difficulty 
in developing consistent earning power under normal com- 
petitive conditions. 

Comment: All stocks speculative, the different degrees 
perhaps depending upon outcome of dividend litigation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. —- 02 D$0.81 $0.56 D$1.47 $2.45 oy 44 D$5.93 +$1.97 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None *1.00 1.00 None None 
errr eer 13% 13 23% 25% 19 15 10% 22 
RS ae 6% 8% 11% 12% 9% 8% ™ ™ 





*See ‘“‘Dividend record.’”” +Nine months to September 30 (includes $3.69 from sale 
of properties) vs. deficit of $3.46 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





The National Sugar Refining Company 





as consolidation of three companies 
Office: 129 Front Street, New York 
Number of stock- 


Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey, 

established in 1892, 1893 and 1898. 
5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
holders: About 2 ,700. 


Capitalization: 
Fae DORM II 5 nonin ne ere 6.sidie s v'e.e wen ow bse ue ened 6 eb wN see dhs deen Non 
Capital shock (NO PAL). oie sss c cc ccdic’aen ccc bi ececnvcesoesees 568,815 4 


Business: The second largest refiner of cane sugar in the 
United States. Plant capacity approximately 7% million 
pounds of refined sugar per operating day. About 50% of 
output is marketed in packages, principally in the north- 
eastern section of the country. Trade names include Jack 
Frost, Quaker and Arbuckle’s. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $13.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; inven- 
tories, $10.5 million. Book value of stock, $53.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913-1939 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings reflect variations in raw sugar 
supplies and consumer demand as well as the raw-refined 
price spread. 

Comment: 
speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. a ty $2.41 $2.46 $3.07 $4.84 $3.33 $4.40 


Industry characteristics render the shares 


Dividends paid ..... 1.20 1.40 1.45 1.60 2.00 9.00 $2.50 
Mitte cies. doves sy 25% 36 38 28% 25% 228% 29% 
I cass ated enene 9% 18% 22% 25% 21% 20 21% 26 





*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June, 1945; formerly New York Curb. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. Consolidated 





Incorporated: 1895, New York, to consolidate a number of established com- 
panies, the as “dating from 1849. Office: 176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 

N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thursday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): 6,061. 


Capitalization: 

RU ME WE oan odo oak «aaa aad ee eh cues skbscadacooeaaced $49,090,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($40 par)..............s.00- 186,341 shs 
ao Re ee ei ee ee nee rass 745,364 shs 





*Callable at $49.40 through June 30, 1954, $48.95 through June 30, 
1957, $48.45 through June 30, 1960, $48 thereafter; convertible share- 
for-share into common stock through June 30, 1960. 

Business: The largest manufactured gas enterprise in the 
U. S.; supplies gas to 30 wards in the Borough of Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), and two in the Borough of Queens. Population 
served is estimated above 3,000,000 persons. Also sells gas 
appliances. Residential business in 1949 accounted for 69.3% 
of volume, 73.3% of revenues. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate for a public utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1949, $2.9 million; ratio, 0.9-tol; 
cash and equivalent, $3.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $53.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-1940, 1942-47 and 1949 to 
date. 

Outlook: Despite the availability of natural gas for mixing 
purposes and the consequent savings entailed, maintenance 
of the recently improved earnings pattern will depend on 
the establishment of a satisfactory final rate base. 

Comment: Preferred is upper medium grade; speculative 
degree of common is basic to an involved rate problem. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.29 $2.73 $2.79 ?. 19 D$0.29 . $1.21 $4.32 *$2.90 


Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 1.15 1.60 1.20 None 1.30 2.25 
BIG 6 vee cccvsceess 18% 22% 35% 38% 28% 23% 39 44% 
TOW ecccecscceoces 9% 14% 21 25 15% 15% 18% 31% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.58 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey, as successor to a partnership founded in 
1849, -Executive office: 11 Bartlett St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Preferred, 22; common, 7,500. 


Capitalization: 


OCCT ECE TET CCT TE TOTEM ETE CR TOL E None 
*Preferred stock 7, a. eee ee ere 48,750 shs 
CURE CUO CEE HOE) o..6: 65 ccrsiewenece cceweenqecsccesesene 1,480,050 shs 





*Callable at $103 through July 1, 1953; then less $1 each five years to 
$100 after July 1, 1963. 

Business: World leader in citric acids and citrates, a major 
producer of antibiotics including penicillin, streptomycin and 
terramycin; also produces vitamins, gluconic acid and 
gluconates, oxalic acid and oxalates, tartaric acid and 
tartarates, caffeine and other chemicals. About 45% of sales 
are in antibiotics, the rest about even between medicinal and 
industrial chemicals and food, feed and beverage classifica- 
tions. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, September 30, 
1950, $23.7 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $10.4 million; U. S. 


Gov’ts, $821,760; marketable securities, $5.5 million. Book 


value of common stock, $26.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common since 1900. 

Outlook: Aggressive research activities and strong com- 
petitive position appear to assure company of continued 
growth in sales and earnings over the longer term. 

Comment: Shares are of semi-investment caliber. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.19 $1.56 $1.24 $7.17 $6.28 $6.36 $5.18 4$4.49 
Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.67 0.87 3.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
MU cctacvecscusey ; 23% 38% 80 62% 645% 57% 84% 


denspnes ss dbees 7 13% 19% 35% 37 44% 40% 51% 


* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. {Listed N. Stock Exchange January 17, 
1944. Nine months to October 1, vs. $4.09 in same 1949 period. 


JANUARY 3, 1951 





Incorporated: 1880, New York, succeeding an established business; a con- 
stituent of the Standard Oil trust, dissolved in 1911, when it regained its 
independence. Office: 17 State Street, New York 4, N. ¥. Annual meet- 
198) ee in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


bps, onan’ 
Long term 


Business: Manufactures Vaseline brand products, among 
which are various petroleum jellies, hair tonics, pomades, 
camphor ice and soapless shampoo. Products have been 
distributed in the U. S. by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet since 
1873. Plants are in the U. S. (2), Canada, England and South 


. Africa; foreign business is handled through an English sub- 


sidiary and company branches. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.7 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; marketable 
securities, $1.2 million. Book value of stock, $28.27 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1883 to date. 

Outlook: Despite company’s highly competitive field, earn- 
ings should continue longer term growth reflecting popula- 
tion increase, but comparative stability of results rather than 
spectacular expansion doubtless will characterize operations. 

Comment: The shares are of good investment quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 oa 1950 
Earned per share.. -- T$3. 13 $2.95 $3.36 $5.84 $4.87 + 39 $6. pene 
Dividends paid ..... 2.20 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3. 5 $4.00 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 42 48 58 88 77% 70 65 69 

Low (N. Y. Curb)... 32 38% 44% 56% 69% 54 57% 60% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. ~+Includes $0.48 postwar refunds. 
tAfter $0.77 loss in foreign exchange devaluation but includes $1.94 tax benefit through 
liquidation of an investment. 





South Penn Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1889, Pennsylvania; was part of the Standard Oil group, 
dissolved in 1911. Office: 54 Boylston Street, Bradford, Pa. Annual 
——: — Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
949): 8,744. 


Py tg 


Long term *$500,000 
Capital poy westh RIN dc doccacdadeunercoseencumarened 71,745,100 shs 





*Balance of notes payable. 
8.86%. 


+Of which Tide Water Associated owns 


Business: Largest producer and substantial purchaser of 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil used mostly for lubricants and 
one of the largest gas producers east of the Mississippi; also 
manufactures natural gasoline. Properties total 751,548 
acres; reserves estimated at 48.7 million barrels proved crude 
oil and 108.7 billion cubic feet of natural gas. Owns about 
73% of Pennzoil, refiner and marketer, and 100,000 shares of 
Gulf Oil. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$12.5 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $7.4 million; U. S. and 
state gov’ts, $6.5 million. Book value of stock, $22.21 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1922, and 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales reflect demand for lubricants, which de- 
pends about equally on automobile use and industrial needs. 
Earnings should be fairly well maintained in view of ability 
of high-priced Pennsylvania crude oils to compete profitably 
with lower cost crudes. 

Comment: Stock is a satisfactory income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. 91 $1.81 $2.43 $3.06 $3.86 7$4.59 $3.28 §$1.86 
Dividends paid ..... -75 1.60 1.80 2.00 3.50 3.60 2.20 3.25 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 26% 23% 29% 39 38% 47 36% 39% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 18% 20 21% 2758 27 33% 25 25% 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tAfter $0.39 investment and insurance 
reserves. tExcluding $0.52 controlled companies. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.58 
in same 1948 period 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries—a 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Progress Report on Reports—Amplified anal- 
ysis of the improvements and changes made 
in corporation annual reports during the past 
ten years, with concrete suggestions for future 
refinements and additions. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Humanizing Reports—Reprint of an address 
on the precepts of corporation annual report 
Preparation. Points out the oportunities af- 
forded by a well-organized annual report. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Annual Reports for a Purpose—New 20-page 
brochure, prepared by qualified counsel on 
corporation reports, discusses planning ob- 
jectives to assure high readership of the 
annual report. 


Reappraisal of Railroad Issues—New review 
of the railroad transportation industry in the 
light of changing conditions, with a selection 
of common stocks, preferreds and bonds that 
appear. in a relatively favorable position at 
present. 
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Financial Summary 


Adjusted for LEFT 
240 Seasonal Variation 


220 
200 


180 


160 OF 


PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Board 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


1944 


1 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 JAS ON D 


1950 


1950— 
Dec. 16 
6,985 
100.8 
772,902 


1950 
Dec. 13 
$30,560 

17,464 

1,544 

33,439 





Dec. 9 
6,909 
101.3 
766,743 


Dec. 6 
$30,580 
17,274 
1,464 
32,924 
50,452 
27,698 
1,149 





{TNet Loans 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
{Money in Circulation 

{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones - December —~ r= 1958 Range —, 

Averages: 2 21 22 23 25 2 High Low 
231.20 230.43 231.54 Ex- Ex- 229.65 235.47 196.81 
77.74 = 77.35 76.84 change change 75.62 77.74 51.24 
38.97 39.93 40.07 Closed Closed 40.12 44.26 37.40 
85.76 85.84 | 85.07 85.84 70.34 


20 23 25 a 
3,500 | | 2,660 
1,204 
Ex- Ex- 267 
change change 749 
Closed 


Closed 188 
New Highs for 1950 70 


New Lows for 1950 ‘ | | 7 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Federal 








30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 








Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 


102.76 
$4,230 


102.65 | 
$5 $5,700 





= 


2.650% 
2.962 
3.304 


Nov. 22 


2.634% 
89: 


*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 29 


2.628% 
2.905 
3.179 


Dec. 28 
2.634% 
2.902 
3.164 


Dec. 6 
2.638% 
2.911 
3.195 


Dec. 13 
2.639% 
2.907 
3.187 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Dec. 26, 1950 


Shares -—— Closing ——~ Net 
Traded Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Change 
169,900 20% 20% — % 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 154,000 8% 10% +2 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 149,600 1 1% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph 134,200 13% 14 
General Motors 124,100 46 465% 
Radio Corporation of America 122,700 16% 
Alleghany Corporation 119,300 4 
Pepsi-Cola 115,700 9% 
Pan American World Airways............ 102,800 11% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 185% 
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7.49 
6.42 
6.11 
7.30 


7.53 
6.25 
6.43 
7.36 


7.48 
6.12 
6.40 
7.31 


7.38 
5.77 
6.39 
7.20 


New York Central Railroad 










Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 










This is part 3 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 












1940 1941 1942 «143 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 












































































































































irkansas Natural Gas....... re 2% 2 13% 5% 4% 7% 8 6% 8% 11% 12% 
CF ene 1% % 11/16 1% 3 3% 3% 3% 4% 5% 8% 
Earnings ..... $0.04 $0.22 $0.25 $0.20 $0.29 $0.41 $0.39 $0.80 $1.44 $1.26 sees 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None , None 0.40 0.60 $0.60 
wmstrong Rubber .......... GN = isciccs. Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 16% 
(Class A) RES June, 1950 12% 
Earnings ..... x$0.42  k$1.59 k$1.26 kg. 62 $1.67  k$0.72 $2.79 k$5.03 $4.35 k$1.51 y$0.82 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.42% 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
4ro Equipment .............- High ......... 17 11% 9% 21% : ee 4 
BMP cigietiuss 8% 6% 6% 10 een ee a ‘came ‘ead ee prs 
(After 100% stock dividend High Sidieaads ire sox Pe. 10 23% an 27% 14% 14 9% 11% 
oS a err reen er aks rows 6% 7% 16% 11% 9% 7% 6 7% 
gees med $0.53 *r$0.67.  m$1.19 m$1.30 m$1.88 m$1.63 m$0.98 ms0. 97. m$0.60 m$0.73 y$0.33 
: Dividends .... 0.15 0.33 0.25 0.60 0.70 0.75 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.35 0.90 
Aspinook Corp. .............. BOE ecpninnce Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 10% 14% 
“Sean February, 1949 6% 9% 
& Earnings .... sas wai ee er exes aeee eses wae ee xs v$1.54 g$2.51 
4 Dividends .... Not available 1.00 1.00 
1 Associated Laundries ....... rere % % % 9/16 1% 4 3% 1% 1% Y 1% 
3 eS ee % 1/16 1/32 % % % 1% % Y% % We 
Farnings ..... D$0.11 D$0.12 D$0.02 D$0.21 $0.003 $0.05  $0.003 $0.08 D$0.04 D$0.07 cans 
: Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
1 
Associated Tel. & Tel......... High ......... 2% 2 1% 2% 3% 17 11% 11% 23% 47% 83% 
2] (Class A) eee 1 1% % 1% 2% 3 4% 4% 6% 16% 41% 
4 tEarnings ..... D$4.20 D$7.33 D$6.67 D$6.25 D$5.83 DS$8.37 D$5.42 D$3.35 D$0.45. D$0.31 pie 
3} Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
7 Atlantic Coast Fisheries.....High ......... 4% 3% 4% 9% 12% 12% 16% 9% 4% 3% 3% 
34 | RSG 1% 3 3% 7 6 % 2% 1% 2% 
3 Earnings ..... eD$0.43 e$0.22 e$1.65 e$0.05 e$0.70 eD$0.61 eD$0.79 eD$0.76 eD$0.99 eD$0.08 eD$0.18 
“ Dividends .... None None 0.50 0.25 0.25 None None None None None Nome 
Atlantic Coast Line Co... ... CE cceanes 23% 29% 35% 40% 64 91 91 63 64% 51% 75 
BE cesvecepics 17 22 28% 31 58% 54 50 48% 35 44 
Earnings ..... $0. 84 $2.81 $2.71 $3.67 $3.67 $4.42 $4.22 $4.19 $4.52 $4.39 aes 
Dividends .... 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
ree = — re ee 19 baie neue . Rat 
ceiiitandl 11% 11% 12% 15% eine eee nts dune ee ides 
~ (After 2-for-1 split SE i cantnas wuts aan cies 12% 19% 27% 38% 37 32 21% 21 
81 October, 1943) ............ Low Sree efit pr sai an “an Ry. si 2 ia an “J pt - Me 
rnings ..... 1.01 g$1.81 g$2.08 1,70 1.66  2$2.06 2. 0 : g$5. g$2. g$2. 
24 Dividends .... 0.69 0.87 0.90 0.60 0.70 0.95 1.40 2.25 2.50 1.75 2.00 
AO Automatic Steel Products....High ......... 1% 2% 3 5% 18% 18% 18% 9 6% 5% 6% 
34 toni % 1 1% 2% 3% 12 6% 4% 3% 4% 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.11 $0.05 $0.02 $0.63 $0.53 $0.22 $0.33 $0.95 $1.15 $1.30 canma 
a, Dividends .... None None None 0.75 0.30 0.40 0.30 None p0.40 0.90 $0.40 
' q 
. Automatic Voting Machine..High ......... 6% 4% 3% 6 6 10% 10% 7¥% 9% 8% 8% 
160 gears 3 2% 2% 3% rts 5% 6 5% 6% 6% 7 
4 Earnings ..... m$0.39 m$1.14 m$0.69 m$0.51 m$0.48 m$0.48 m$0.80 m$0.97  m$1.23  m$1.47 iui 
67 Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 0.37% 0.50 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.65 0.75 0.85 $0.85 
749 Ratt Wi: Does casvavideinn ee 7% 4% 44 11 12 20% 22% 163% 16% 11% 9 
188 Earnings ..... $0. % $0 95 esi x $0 2 g$1 3 y+ saat wie 3364 a a nesis 
carnings ..... gz$0. g$0. . g$0.42 A B g$0. 2. ESS. gSe. g : 
" Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.75 Nome 
Ayrshire Colleries ........... High ......... 3% 9 5% 10% bs 28% 41 73 a ere 
" gaerreresy 3 4 5% 9 16% 26% 31% ae xited Rete 
2.76 ings ..... rey Pee por alien ne weit cane 18 27 15% 16 
934) November, 1947) ......... ivi abate cake gasava ase aaa sales 10 
ed | Ses uae: =— ERS: "31. -g$0.57 $0.60 g$0.97 $1.36 $1.23 «$1.44 $4.12 4 
os SOW iccvcvcave Initial wee April 9 0.52% 1.42% 1.00 0.75 
aw Babcock & Wilcox............ High nin oanette 30% role my m.. 30% 48% 63 “ 66% 61 78 
“- eeeeeeniett 18% 1 20 293 36 373 4 4 
- (After 2for-1 split > gear te > aim pi ol ee. ee pe a 
Bb eee ees giascrvcens ses Sig sss Sais is au cea: 3° aos 
Dividends .... ; Z 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.75 2.50 2.00 4.50 
Baldwin Rubber ............. High ideuneete 7% 6% 4% 7 _ 16% 19 14% 14 sees eeee 
. Jauamaeia 4% 3% 3 iy 6% 10% 11 9% 10 ies caus 
| (After 25% stock dividend High Seeecaees wikia ia patie’ Pate avis ea’ aa pte 11 10 14 
31 Samm, TOI oii ikavc ccdccicces waa é iii wale iii aiid vada oncid ‘ 7% a Pry 
Earniage Sedkes *t$1.01 1.55 .80 $0.78 0.84 $1.16 $0.75 $2.18 $1.67 7 
04 Dividends .... 0.50 0.60 0.40 0.40 0.48 0.56 0.56 0.56 0.74 0.95 1.30 
sche eke bcaceeukeene radeon ades 1 1% as 4 9% 15 6% 7% 6 7% 
50 ings ..... is {3 $0.18 $0.01 $0.08 > $0.01 
ere ‘ ‘ : | : : 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None q None 
Net Basic Refractories ........... OO ei din 7% 10% 7% 6% 6% 10 12 1%, 7% 7% 11% 
mange BERR zibcncesee 3% 6% 3% 4 4 5% 6% 5% 5% 5% 6% 
— % Earnings ..... $1.27 $1.29 $1.92 $0.52 $0.49 $0.25 $0.53 $0.83 $1.75 $1.64  2$1.88 
4.2 Dividends .... 0.75 0.80 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 0.62% 
+ % Beau Brummel Ties.......... Lee whe af 20 3 $3 oie 15% > waded “ans oe 
RAE: icacacccue 9 aad <uée ecto 
+ % (After 2-for-1 split High ......... an eos nee’ bee ewes cose 12 8% 7 6% 6 
+ ; er SI censee ron sta ahd Serie ae ainsi ae 7% 5 5 4 5% 
“ ss Earnings ..... h$0.55 h$0.57 h$0.52 h$0.51 $0.79 h$0.55 h$0.90 h$0.79 h$0.82 h$0.46 h$0.61 
4+ 1, BA Dividends .... 0.27 0.27 0.25 0.37 0.50 0.45 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
+40 
: 7 
= i e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also 
_— Paid stock. q—Paid stock. r—11 months to November 30. t—9 months to June 30. v—54 weeks to June 30. x—9 months to September 30. y—Six 
YRLD months. z—Nine months. * Fiscal year changed. fCompany only. D—Deficit. Note: 1950 data to December 26. 
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CAPITALISM 


Nothing is superior except by comparison 


HEN we compare the conditions of nations and people 

\4 in anti-capitalistic countries with the security, pros- 

perity, happiness and well-being of our people under United 

States capitalism, we appreciate our privilege of living in a 
capitalistic, democratic country. 


The basic principle of the free, capitalistic system which 
we have developed in our country affords opportunity to the 
individual who is willing to use his talents to the extent of 
his ability and desire to produce—to accumulate something 
for investment in a home, a farm, in savings accounts, bonds 
and other securities, life insurance, the education of his chil- 
dren, and comforts of life—and become a capitalist. 


The following facts give us a deep appreciation of what 
capitalism has done and is doing for our country and its 
people. 


Private capital in the form of taxes and purchases of 
United States Government Bonds made it possible for us to 
spend three hundred thirty billion dollars in carrying out 
our part of the program in winning World War II. This, of 
course, is unimportant when we consider the loss of life and 
permanent and partial disability which our youth sustained 
and which cannot be measured in dollars. 


Our participation in World War II has left us today 
with a national debt of two hundred fifty-seven billion dol- 
lars, but on the credit side we find that our annual national 
income, at the current rate, is equal to 90% of our total 
national debt. Of this total national debt, thirty-nine billion 
dollars are in treasury obligations owned by Government 
agencies, so our net debt is slightly over two hundred eighteen 
billion dollars. 


The United States free enterprise business system is 
cperating at its highest level, furnishing employment to 
sixty-two million people at the highest hourly and weekly 
earnings ever recorded. Stockholders and corporations, after 
paying the highest peacetime taxes in the post-war years, 
have had the highest net average earnings in history from 
their investment. 


Our farmers had cash income from marketing last year 
amounting to twenty-seven billion five hundred million dol- 
lars, the highest on record. 


Total farm assets of our country amount to slightly more 
than one hundred twenty-seven billion dollars, against which 
there is an indebtedness of only twelve billion four hundred 
million dollars. Thus our farmers have ownership equity of 
over 90 per cent in their farms. 


In non-farm homes, counting apartment buildings with 
four or less families, and all valued at a total of two hundred 
billion dollars, our home owners have an equity of one 
hundred fifty-eight billion dollars—a substantial ownership 
of 79 per cent. 


Therefore, as a result of the opportunity provided by 
our free-enterprise capitalistic system, the people of our 
nation have a free and clear ownership in their homes and 
farms of 83.4 per cent. 


Our people have savings of more than one hundred 
thirty-six billion dollars in government bonds and savings 
accounts. 


An additional ninety-seven billion dollars are on deposit 
in commercial bank accounts. 


Our men and women have a cash investment of sixty 
billion dollars in life insurance policies. 


A high percentage of our working people are provided 
with unemployment insurance, sickness, accident and retire- 





ment benefits, financed by employers, employees and govern- 
ment. Others who are not covered by these plans and who 


find themselves in need are provided for by governmental 
and social institutions. 


_ . We are increasing our efforts to improve the standard of 
living of the people in the lower income brackets. 


The United States, with only six per cent of the world 
population and seven per cent of its land area, under its 
democratic, capitalistic system, before World War II, pro- 
duced forty-seven per cent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, but what is more important, ninety per cent of that 
production was consumed within our own borders. Today 
we are producing over fifty per cent of the world’s manu- 


factured goods, of which a substantial percentage is for other 
countries. 


Capitalism is backing freedom of worship and providing 
increasing educational opportunities by constantly giving 
more and more support to the two things upon which our 
democratic, cultural civilization depends—spiritual and edu- 
cational values. 


We havea permanent investment in churches and schools 
of eighteen billion five hundred million dollars and are 


spending annually eight billion dollars for religious and 
educational purposes. 


Membership in the churches is increasing at a much 
faster rate than the increase in the population, and in our 
Sunday Schools at an even greater rate. 


In the past thirty years, elementary school enrollment 
has increased 13.5 per cent, high school enrollment 146.1 per 
cent and college and university enrollment 351.6 per cent. 


Our public school expenditures per pupil enrolled have 
gone up from $48.02 in 1920 to $132.06 in 1947, or 175.0 
per cent. 


Since 1920 the population of our country has increased 
43 per cent and the investment in school and college equip- 
ment has increased 571 per cent. 


Since the beginning of our industrial and scientific de- 
velopment in the early 1800’s, the capitalistic system, due to 
individual freedom, initiative and ingenuity, has given the 
world more of the comforts and conveniences of life than man- 
kind had received in the previous 5000 years of civilization. 


Under this system our people as a whole are happy and 
united, are increasing their capital and enjoying a fuller 
spiritual, cultural and material life. 


Today our scientific and industrial knowledge and ex- 
perience in the various fields of peaceful activity arc open 
to the rest of the world, and in this respect we have joined 
with other like-minded nations in contributing to the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Nations. 


No nation, no individual, no venture, no private or 


public institution, no program for the welfare of people can 
progress without capital. 


It is each individual’s duty to contribute to the preserva- 
tion, protection and improvement of our democratic civiliza- 
tion on a basis which is sound and fair to all our people. 


Chairman of the Board, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








